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he Struggle 


HERE IS YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING 
EVENTS IN THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


The bloody impasse in Indochina ranks first in the thoughts of the free world. 
Is this another Korea? Is this the struggle of a people for liberation from commu- 
nism? Or is it a most complex, many-sided combination of events that involves 
major world powers in a dangerous, puzzling deadlock? “THE STRUGGLE 
FOR INDOCHINA” presents the only complete picture of all the issues that 
must be faced and solved before a settlement is possible. 


Ellen Hammer, former researcher for the Institute of Pacific Relations, 

has spent the last two years in France writing this book. Digging forfacts $5.00 
from Vietnamese sources, the French press and people, and from govern- 

ment officials, she has drawn a comprehensive picture of the situation that Cloth 
includes current developments right up to the eve of the Geneva con- 

ference. 


OTHER RECENT STANFORD BOOKS. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA 


_ 
ist, $3.99 tional 


MOSCOW AND CHINESE COMMUNISTS. Robert C. North 


“It would be difficult to overemphasize the importance of this book 
. the best we have for an understanding not only of the relations 

between Peking and Moscow, but also of the Chinese Communist 

party, its nature and ideology.”—San Francisco Chronicle. $5.00 


AT YOUR souvent. OR wane TO 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 
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From Politics To Climate 


To Problem-Solving . . . 


Planning Your Annual Conference 







To orcanize a Conference that will bear 
upon the main problems facing all of us 
in CLA we began planning in January. 
From the beginning we agreed the Sec- 
tions should have much responsibility for 
planning the program. We also thought 
committees should have the chance to 
bring to the Conference the important 
problems with which they are dealing. 


The first planning meeting was attended 
by 28 school, special, college and univer- 
sity and public librarians. They agreed 
the Conference should be practical. A few 
ideas suggested: Something Interesting 
for Those Just Entering Librarianship, 
A Survey on How Well We Come Up 
to Our Standards, and Political Problems 
and Intellectual Freedom. I thought we 
might relate the subjects to the over-all 
theme, “The Librarian in the Political 
Process,” based on Garceau’s book, “The 
Public Librarian in the Political Process.” 
The concept could be broadened to include 
all librarians since all are in a_ political 
process of some kind. 

At the second planning meeting we 
turned away from, the word “politics.” It 
did not set well with some of our plan- 
ners. We then came up with “California’s 
Library Climate: How to Make It More 
Healthful.” This theme was to be carried 
out in discussions on such topics as The 
Climate of Professional Education for 
Those in School and After Graduation, 
Forecast for Implementing Standards of 
Library Service as Adopted by CLA, 
Climate of Cooperative Acquisition and 
Joint Use of Resources, Temperature of 
Library Service to Children, Unsettled 
Weather in Applying Scientific Manage- 
ment to Libraries (performance budget- 





BY ED CASTAGNA 
CLA President 





Edwin Castagna, CLA President for 1954 


ing), Barometric Pressure Surrounding 
Intellectual Freedom, Political Climate for 
Libraries and Their Governing Bodies, 
Temperature Table on Public Relations, 
and Climate of Communication Between 
Staff and Supervisors. We were trying to 
be both provocative and practical. But 
some thought the whole thing was a little 
too cute. And the more logical pointed out 
that our tentative theme included a very 
shaky premise. As Mark Twain observed, 


“Everybody talks ...” 


So the climate went the way of politics 
into oblivion. 


(President’s Report . . . Page 211) 
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GAYLORD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


...always made to highest standards 
...in stock for prompt shipment 


Sectional Small 


Card Catalog Card Catalog 
Cabinets Cabinets 


Sectional Book 
Shelving Trucks 


Magazine Bulletin 
Rack Boards 


These and other library furniture items completely described in our 
Furniture Brochure. Send for your free copy and current prices. 


OTDM blah LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Standard Library 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. @ STOCKTON, CALIF Furniture 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
. . « (from Page 209) 
You will see from the tentative program 
on another page that about all we have 
now is a skeleton. We expect to flesh it 
out with ideas from our earlier meetings, 
expressed (we hope) more felicitously. 


The still tentative title, “CLA at Work: 
A Problem-Solving Conference,” shows 
that we expect to be busy in Long Beach. 


We want this Conference to help us move 
toward CLA’s goals. 


The success of the Conference depends 
not only on our planning but on your 
participation. It is the hope of all the mem- 
bers of the Planning Committee that you 
will bring your problems and try to help 
others solve theirs. 


As a first bit of pre-Conference home 
work I suggest you read “Conferences 
That Work” in Adult Leadership for May, 
1953. By studying the standards in your 
held of librarianship you can also prepare 
yourself for participation. Other reading 
and preparation will be suggested later. 


Conference planning is in the very able 
hands of a large committee headed by 
Charles Boorkman, Librarian of Long 
Beach State College, who is general Chair- 
man, and Roberta Bowler, Assistant City 
Librarian, Los Angeles Public Library, 
who is Chairman of Program Planning. 
Working closely with them will be the 
Section Chairmen, Clara Webber, Pomona 
Public Library, Chairman, Library Work 
with Boys and Girls Section; Ardis Lodge, 
U.C.L.A., Chairman, College, University 
and Research Libraries Section; Allene 
Durfee, Los Angeles Public Library, 
Chairman, Public Libraries Section; and 
Mrs. Norma Yocum, Alhambra Public 
Library, Chairman, Trustees Section. Also 
involved in the planning are many com- 
mittee chairmen and members. 


It won’t be all work, however. Long 
Beach isn’t called the “Playground of the 
Pacific” for nothing. Those in charge of 
hospitality are arranging for some pleasant 
times between sessions for all of you. 


I am looking forward to seeing all of 
you in Long Beach next October 13-16. 
Ed Castagna 


CLA COMMITTEES 


Add these two new CLA committees to your 
list. 


EDUCATION 
Doris Hoit, Chairman 
David Davies 
Mrs. Mildred Frary 
Harold Hamill 
Margaret Klausner 
Allen Laursen 
Mrs. Margaret Van Dussen 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Raynard C. Swank, Chairman 
Martha Boaz 

Frank Case 

Wendell Coon 

Howard Rowe 

Zada Taylor 

Melvin Voight 

Ralph Blasingame 

Mrs. Frances Greene 


A LITTLE PLAGIARY 


Anent the brief remarks pertaining to 
the coinage of the word, “Mendery,” that 
appeared in the last issue of Library In- 
formation, Mr. Harold C. Kime of the 
Temple City Junior High School in Cali- 
fornia has supplied the following nomen- 
clature: 


If a library is a place to expand horizons, 
why not call it an EXPANSIONARY? 


If some patrons come to study, label it 


a STUDIARY. 


As some ideas may be released, is it an 


IDEARY? 


When a reader sits — or sets — and 
hatches an idea, can we call the place a 


HATCHERY? 


Call the fiction room a FICTIONARY. 

Non-fiction books are therefore shelved 
in the FACTUARY. 

Reference works constitute the REFER- 
ENCIARY. 

The charge desk is the CHARGIARY. 

Music rests in the MUSICIARY. 

And so on ad nauseam. 
—Univ. of Washington “Library Informa- 
tion.” ee 


A new edition of the California Blue 
Book will be issued by the State this fall. 
It should be of interest to librarians to 
know that each Assemblyman and Senator 
is allowed 10 copies for free distribution. 
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ie Tthes for inion 


MICHELE BARBI’S “LIFE OF DANTE” 
Translated and edited, with notes and an introduction 

by Paul G. Ruggiers 
The most authoritative and up-to-date introduction to Dante in print. Published 
in Florence in 1933 under the title "Vita, Opere e Fortuna," it has here been 
translated for the first time. In its compactness, unity, and scholarly combination 
of the best of the early commentators with the findings of modern research, 
“Barbi's ‘Life of Dante'" is probably unsurpassed among the many books 
on the subject. 
142 pages, frontis. $3.00 


BAUMGARTEN’S REFLECTIONS ON POETRY 


Alexander Goitlieb Baumgarten's “Meditationes philosophicae de 
nonnullis ad poema pertinentibus." Translated, with the original text, 
an introduction, and notes. 

by Karl Aschenbrenner and William B. Holther 


This work, here translated into English for the first time, has a unique place in 
the history of aesthetics. In it the author coined the term "aesthetics." But 
the work contributes far more than the mere name. First published in 1735, 
it marked the beginning of an important change in the structure of the sciences 


which comprised rationalist philosophy. 
138 pages $3.50 


STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE MODERN NOVEL 
by Robert Humphrey 


In this, the third volume in the Perspectives in Criticism series, the author 
defines the term, analyzes the technique, and shows how stream-of-consciousness 
fiction is written. He demonstrated how the technicians in his genre have 
captured the quality of private consciousness and have communicated it to 
their readers. A book that will make challenging reading for the serious student 
of literature. 


160 pages $2.75 
TRISTAN CORBIERE 


Selections from “Les Amours Jaunes" 
Translated, with an introduction and notes 
by C. F. MacIntyre 
Thirty-six representative poems by a late nineteenth-century Breton whose im- 
portance is only now coming to be recognized. The translator has won wide 
critical recognition for his rendering into English of Baudelaire, Rilke, Verlaine, 


and Goethe. 
240 pages, frontis. $3.75 


At your bookstore 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS e Address: Berkeley 4, California 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND 
INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Fer the Years ended December 31, 1953 and 1952 


1953 1952 
INCOME Budget Actual Actual 
Dues Credited to districts 

Golden Empire $ 158.85 162.03 
Golden Gate 644.43 664.91 
Mount Shasta 47.49 47.07 
Redwood 21.78 19.12 
Southern 1,031.06 1,054.14 
Yosemite 198.91 216.62 


2,102.52 2,163.89 


Dues—Out of State 77.50 77.60 
Dues—General 6,303.16 6,490.61 


Total individual dues 8,000.00 8,483.18 8,732.10 
Institutional dues 1,700.00 1,835.00 1,735.00 


Total dues 9,700.00 10,318.18 10,467.19 


Initiation fees 250.00 215.00 292.00 
Sale of publications 300.00 673.05 5*.51 
Advertising in oublications 4,400.00 3,914.06 3,916.20 
Convention net income ais 831.23 2,275.55 


District meeting aie 11.53 105.07 
Miscellaneous receipts 100.00 32.94 141.31 


Tota! income $14,750.00 15,995.99 17,253.75 


EXPENSES 
General expenses 


Executive board—travel $ 450.00 290.66 292.59 
Publications 4,700.00 4,555.30 5,065.00 
Committees—-travel 120.00 99.84 673.22 
Election nie _— 127.41 
Affiliations 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Executive secretary—-salary 3,800.00 3,800.00 3,800.00 
—travel 400.00 302.57 170.20 
President—travel 400.00 284.71 400.00 
—office 350.00 125.32 405.17 
Office expense 1,197.50 917.05 492.57 
Office help 1,350.00 1,348.23 1,077.90 
Postage 842.50 1,026.79 262.09 
Telephone and telegraph 415.00 285.79 133.89 
Printing 390.00 341.53 87.95 
Insurance 30.00 15.00 29.25 
Institutes we — 38.39 
Audit 50.00 50.00 51.70 
Equipment 400.00 390.87 1,416.37 
Contingencies 330.00 100.40 
Editor—Librarian 1,200.00 1,200.00 
Miscellaneous 200.00 68.00 


16,725.00 15,302.06 14,690.84 

District expenses 
Golden Empire 140.00 28.64 63.84 
Golden Gate 620.00 30.00 110.12 
Mount Shasta 42.00 19.50 6.32 
Redwood 18.00 26.01 2.50 
Southern 980.00 123.52 143.97 
Yosemite 200.00 54.10 55.68 


2,000.00 281.77 382.43 


Total expenses $18,725.00 15,583.83 15,073.27 


Excess of income over expenses (deficit) $(3,975.00) 412.16 2,180.48 
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SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN FUNDS 
For the Year ended December 31, 1953 


Balance Balance 
December December 
31, 1952 Additions Reductions Transfers 31, 1953 
Special Funds 

Trustee $ 40.09 35.00 43.68 caeh 31.41 
Junior Section 59.95 9.80 — os 69.75 
Boys and Girls Section 222.90 129.00 311.18 ses 40.72 
University and College Section 252.80 156.50 89.09 es 320.21 
Publications Committee 854.94 ae a (854.94) 

Reserve for Publication of 
Index and Roster 2.48 — — 2.48 
Life Membership 662.95 85.00 one 747.95 
Municipal Libraries 89.09 147.00 — 236.09 
Film Circuit—Northern 880.22 4,500.00 5,183.47 196.75 
Film Circuit—Southern 96.68 4,632.61 3,953.97 775.32 


3,162.10 9,694.91 9,581.39 (854.94) 2,420.68 
General Fund 5,970.67 15,995.99 15,583.83 854.94 7,237.77 


Total Funds $9,132.77 25,690.90 25,165.22 9,658.45 


BALANCE SHEET 
As at December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 
Cash—Commercial account $8,470.25 
Savings account (life membership) 425.96 
Office 100.00 8,996.21 


U.S. Government Bonds 1,073.00 
Accounts receivable—General Fund 1,009.40 


Total assets $11,078.61 


LIABILITIES and FUNDS 
Federal income tax withheld $ 248.87 
Accounts payable 1,171.29 


Total liabilities 1,420.16 
Funds—General—Unbudgeted 7,237.77 
Reserve for Publication of Index and Roster 2.48 
Trustee 31.41 
Junior Section 69.75 
Boys and Girls Section 40.72 
Colleges and Universities Section 320.21 
Life Memberships 747.95 
Municipal Libraries 236.09 
Film Circuit—Southern 775.32 
Film Circuit—Northern 196.75 


Total Funds 9,658.45 


Total liabilities and funds $11,078.61 


To the Executive Board of the 
California Library Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the California Library Association, 
an unincorporated nonprofit organization, as at December 31, 1953 and the related 
statements of income and expenses and changes in funds for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards, 
and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion the accompanying balance sheet and statements of income and 
expenses and changes in funds present fairly the financial position of the California 
Library Association at December 31, 1953 and the results of its operations for the 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied 
on a basis consistent with that of the previous year. 

FarQuHAR & HEIMBUCHER 
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SOUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


...We pay all freight. ; ; 

seer votmantin, FICTION attractively rebound in 

Intelligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Library Foahbincbers 
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Your 1954 Convention City: 


Long Beach: Bay of the Smokes’ 


Nortu Latitupe 33°50’, West Longitude 
118°12’ is the exact location of the Port of 
Long Beach, California. 

Little did Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo 
know 411 years ago as he logged this note 
that he was discovering what was to be- 
come the world’s richest port. As he gazed 
upon the land from his small ship he 
made the decision not to land because he 
saw numerous smokes surrounding the 
bay. This day was in an era of history 
when superstitions and fears were com- 
monplace, especially when it invoived the 
unknown. From his ship he could not see 
cities or even human beings and therefore 
conceived that surely this was a place 
of the devil. And so he named the place 
“Bahia de los Fumos” — Bay of the 
Smokes—and sailed away. 

Today we know that the smoke he saw 
was the result of a rabbit hunt. It was a 
custom of the Indians to use brush fires 
to drive the rabbits toward the hunters. 

Richard Dana, in “Two Years Before 
the Mast” describes his visit to the port in 
1835 as the most lonely and desolate spot 
on the California coastline. 


Before the port became a commercial 
center, smuggling was an aggressive ac- 
tivity. Yet, in spite of a slow and unpopu- 
lar beginning, others dared to really dis- 
cover the port and its rich surroundings 
of fertile lands. 


Chief among Long Beach’s natural at- 
tractions are a delightful year-round cli- 
mate and miles of inviting beach on the 
Pacific Ocean. Such attributes led natural- 
ly to the encouragement of tourist visita- 
tions. The City Fathers were pleased with 
the fruits of their efforts. In turn, they 
were somewhat amazed when vacationers 
who came to visit decided to stay and live. 


As a tourist center, Long Beach today 
has many attractions. Deep sea fishing, 
golf, bathing and other sports are well 
provided for. Spectator sports take in 
many events such as motor boat races, 


BY FRANCES HENSELMAN 


water ski championships and a host of 
others. 

Long Beach also has its quota of accom- 
modations for the tourist or conventioneer. 
105 hotels and 88 motels are in the Long 
Beach area. The two leading hotels are the 
Wilton and the Lafayette. The Wilton’s 
Cellar Club and Hi-Ho Bar are popular 
rendezvous, although the most famous 
attraction at the hotel is the Sky Room, 
16 stories above the ocean, where guests 
dine and dance to the music of name 
bands. 

The Lafayette Hotel, with Ford Mont- 
gomery as host, is owned by Conrad 
Hilton and associates. The 200 modern 
bedrooms, and the five famous dining 
rooms, provide a quiet stopping place that 
is near the important down-town beach- 
side attractions of Long Beach. 

Typical of the impact of Long Beach 
creativeness on national habits is Apple 
Valley Steak House. It was here that a 
copper-topped piano was surrounded with 
stools to become the first known “Piano 
Bar,” a feature to be found in a great 
majority of leading restaurants through- 
out the country today. 


The favorable climate of Long Beach, 
its superior living and working conditions, 
year around recreational advantages and 
generally lower costs of living all contrib- 
ute toward an exceptionally dependable 
labor supply. As of April, 1953, according 
to the California Department of Employ- 
ment, over 118,700 persons were employed 
in some 12,000 business establishments 
within the area. 


The Long Beach Naval Shipyard is a 
large industrial activity in the City em- 
ploying approximately 8,000 civilian em- 
ployees. It comprises an area of 259 acres 
which includes the breakwater erected 
early in World War II to protect the Ship- 
yard proper from the surge of the open 
sea. 


The city-owned Long Beach Municipal 





Airport is one of the finest Class VI fields 
in the nation. Three hangar facilities are 
available, and the airport also houses a 
Reserve Base for the United States Air 
Force and Douglas Aircraft Co. At the 
present time there are 1,003 acres included 
in the airport proper. 

The expansion of Long Beach is stimu- 
lated by the activities of its world-famous 
harbor, huge naval shipyard, great air- 
craft operations, extensive petroleum pro- 
duction, and branches and assembly plants 
of firms such as Ford Motor Company, 
Procter and Gamble Mfg. Co., Johns- 
Manville Products Corp., Dow Chemical 
Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., Ohio Rub- 
ber Co., Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., and 
many others. 

Today it is fast approaching a popula- 
tion of 300,000 because people have found 
it a good place to locate a factory, to sell 
a new product, to swim, sail, fish or water 
ski, and, lastly, a good place to hold a 
convention. We hope you can make it 
October 13-16, 1954. 


“Since 1932” 


Library Binding 
At Its Best 


“Rebound Books 
with Brand New Looks” 


We serve 
Public Libraries, 
Schools and Colleges, 
Law and Technical 
Libraries 


LONG BEACH 
LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


1420 Hayes Ave. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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YOUR 1954 CONFERENCE 


CLA AT WORK 


“No EFForT has been spared” is a trite 
phrase, but it most aptly describes the 
plans for this. year’s CLA conference. 
President Castagna’s message in this issue 
summarizes briefly the evolutionary de- 
velopment of the program. 

The basic premise has been to provide 
for CLA members an atmosphere condu- 
cive to the understanding and solving of 
problems in various fields of library serv- 
ice. To this end, the Section Chairmen 
and CLA Committee Chairmen have 
been responsible for much of the pro- 
gramming. In so doing they have guar- 
anteed a practical as well as inspirational 
conference. 

Prominent, informative speakers, dis- 
cussion group leaders utilizing the latest 
techniques, and your CLA officers, section 
leaders and committee chairmen will be 
on hand to guide and spark plug the 
conference. Problems will be presented, 
information shared, and reasonable con- 
clusions shaped into recommendations for 
action. And of course there will be plenty 
of free time to visit the many places of 
interest in and around Long Beach and 
to visit old friends and make new ones. 
This is the scope and the pattern of your 
1954 Long Beach convention. 

Preliminary announcement of program 
plans can at best be incomplete, at least 
this far ahead. Nevertheless, a surpris- 
ingly detailed plan of the four-day pro- 
gram has been assembled. Highlights of 
the conference agenda are published here- 
with for your study and consideration. A 
complete program will, of course, appear 
in the pre-conference number of CL. 
Watch for it! 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
Mrs. Norma Yocum, Chairman 


FRIDAY IS TRUSTEE DAY AT 
CLA! Be sure your Board of Trustees, 
or comparable governmental body, 
reads Mrs. Yocum’s special announce- 
ment for Trustees. It offers trustees the 


greatest opportunity for conference pur- 
ticipation in a long, long while. 
Friday, Oct. 15. 
10:00-12:00 Discussion Topic: The 
Public Library in the 
Political Process 
2:00- 4:00 Continuation of morning 
discussion 
Dinner: Installation of officers 
Presentation of 
mendations 
Major Address 
Fellowship 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES SECTION 
ALLENE Durree, Chairman 


Wednesday, Oct. 13. 
12:30 


recom- 


Luncheon and short 
business meeting 

2:00-4:00 Discussion groups: 
Topic: The Librarian 
and Professional Growth 
Topics: Three discussion 
groups sponsored by 

PLEASC: 

1. Scientific manage- 
ment (performance 
budgeting) and its 
application to the 
public library. 
Discovering manage- 
ment techniques that 
secure results from 
higher level author- 
ity. 

. Using community 
contacts to advance 
public libraries. 

These three workshops are designed 
for librarians who are working in 
any supervisory capacity. The work- 
shops will be conducted simultane- 
ously, with each person making a 
choice of one. 


Friday, Oct. 15. 


10:00-12:00 Discussion groups 
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Afternoon: 


Evening: 


Tuesday} Wednesday 


IBRARIANS 


OUN-TY & 


C 


Librarian 


Topic: The 
and the Patron 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION 


Ciara WesBeEr, Chairman 


Morning: Breakfast with business. 


“What's doing in your 
Children’s Room?” 
“Do you think the art in 
children’s books would 
make an exhibit which 
an art museum would be 
proud to sponsor?” Join 
us in a discussion of pic- 
ture books at tea. 

How would you like to 
have dinner with Cali- 
fornia illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books and discuss 


Thursday 


Ist Gen. Session |2nd Gen. Session |Discussion groups|3rd Gen. Session | 


Speaker Speaker 
Panel directed CLA business 
toward discussion meeting 
topics Committee 
reports 


Pub. Libraries 
Section. Luncheor 
and _ business 
meeting 

| 


| 
Discussion groups | 


Public Libraries 
Section 
1. PLEASC 

(3 groups) 
2.Non-supervisory 


Free 
afternoon 
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ways of using the pic- 
tures in books? 


COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES SECTION 


Arpis Lopce, Chairman 


Wednesday, Oct. 13. 
2:00-4:00 Future of College and 


University Book Collec- 
tions 

Implications of the Millet 
Report for California Li- 
braries 


Friday, Oct. 15. 
10:00-12:00 Reports of California li- 


Boys & Girls 
|Section. Breakfast | 
jand business 


| Trustees Section 1) CLA 





ICURLS Luncheon 


librarians 
CURLS | 
Coulter Lecture |Library School 
Dinners 


Reception 


Discussion groups 


Friday 


meeting 


PLEASC 


CURLS 


Trustees Section 


Boys & Girls See. 


Boys & Girls 
Section. Dinner 
Trustees Dinner 


brarians on their recent 
assignments abroad. 
Luncheon 
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State College Lib.|New president a 
Resolutions oa 
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Discussion groups|School Libraries ee 
Assn. Session < 
State College Lib. Executive Board ms 
a 
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o 
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Other sections and committees than those indicated on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday may use 
the same periods for discussion groups, workshops, “program meetings, open or closed committee 
meetings. Breakfast and luncheon periods may also be used. 
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From Bond Issue To Building 
STEPS IN PLANNING A NEW LIBRARY 


“Ir Takes longer to plan than to build” 
according to a motto of the American 
Institute of Architects. Certainly this has 
been true in San Diego, where the period 
from Bond Issue to Building has taken 
four and a half years. Actual construction 
of the new building took one year and 
nine months, six months longer than the 
contractor originally estimated. Planning 
the building took two years. The rest of 
the time—about nine months—was spent 
on such necessary related matters as inter- 
viewing architects and consultants, draw- 
ing up the legal contracts, advertising for 
bids, and moving out of the old library 
so that the new one might be built on the 
same site. 

Four and a half years sounds like a 
long time, but to a librarian engaged in 
a building program which involves spend- 
ing over two million dollars it is a short 
time and very exciting, because there is 
so much to learn and so many decisions 
to be made which will affect the future 
development of library service to a whole 
community. But whether a building proj- 
ect is large or small, the same steps have 
to be taken before the building is a 
reality and the front door can be flung 
open to readers. 

The first step is of course the selection 
of an architect. Whether this is done 
before financing the building or afterward 
depends a good deal on local conditions. 
Some library boards feel it is easier to 
pass a bond issue if taxpayers know what 
a building is going to look like, what it 
will cost, and what services it can provide. 
On the other hand architectural fees are 
wasted if plans are drawn and then 
shelved because no financing is available 
or because there is a quarrel over the site. 

When San Diego voters approved a 
two million dollar bond issue in November 
1949, no plans had been drawn, no archi- 
tect had been appointed, and only the site 


BY CLARA E. BREED 
and a rough estimate of the building’s 
probable cost were known. ($500,000 was 
already on hand from Capital Outlay 
funds, so the total amount available was 
two and a half million, of which ap- 
proximately $200,000 was intended for 
branches.) The votes had hardly been 
counted when eager architects began to 
telephone the Mayor and the City Man- 
ager and the library. Luckily the City 
Manager asked the Library Commission 
to recommend an architect. 
Letters were sent by the Commission 
to all the local members of the American 
Institute of Architects, asking if they 
wished to be interviewed. Each architect 
was asked to present his qualifications for 
the job, to show photographs of his work, 
and to tell of his experiences in designing 
buildings of similar size and importance. 
Nineteen interviews were held, during 
which applicants were asked the following 
questions: 
1. How large a staff did the firm have, 
how many trained draughtsmen? 
Would it be necessary to hire many new 
ones to handle a project of this size? 
2. What structural engineer would the 
firm plan to hire? 


3. What other experts would be called 
in for advice on special problems such 
as heating and ventilating, lighting, and 
acoustics ? 

4. What ideas did the architect have 

about the library building? 

5. Was he willing to work with a con- 

sultant? 

Answers to these questions brought out 
much interesting information, touched off 
a few passionate lectures on architecture, 
and narrowed the choice. The selection 
however was still difficult, for there were 
several architectural firms well qualified to 
do the job. In the end the selection of an 
architect is a good deal like the selection 





of a physician, a personal matter, not only 
an act of the intellect but one of faith. 


A second interview was held with the 
leading candidate, Johnson, Hatch, and 
Wulff, in which more searching questions 
were asked concerning the relation of the 
architects to a consultant and also concern- 
ing cost. The Commission explained that 
at a certain stage in the planning the 
architect would be expected to hire a 
competent cost engineer to go over the 
plans and estimate the cost of the com- 
pleted building. If this cost was favorable, 
final plans and specifications could be 
prepared, but if the lowest bid should then 
exceed the available funds, the architect 
would be expected to revise the plans at 
his own expense. The architects also 
agreed to visit at their own expense large 
public libraries in other cities, provided 
not more than three such trips would be 
required. At the end of this interview the 
Library Commission was ready to recom- 
mend to the City Manager employment of 
Johnson, Hatch & Wulff. 


Second step was the employment of an 
experienced consultant on library build- 
ings. Letters were sent to the California 
State Library, to the A.L.A., to the various 
Buildings Committees, and to other li- 
braries, and a few possible names were 
uncovered. The choice however seemed 
to be between Joseph L. Wheeler and 
Alfred Morton Githens. Dr. Wheeler was 
well known in San Diego where he had 
made a recent survey of technical proc- 
esses. Mr. Githens was unknown except 
by reputation, but he was then consultant 
for Phoenix, Tacoma, and Cincinnati, all 
libraries which praised him, and one of 
these libraries wrote that he had “saved 
his entire fee with one suggestion.” John- 
son, Hatch & Wulff were enthusiastic 
about a consulting librarian but were 
somewhat lukewarm about the value of 
a consulting architect. They knew that 
librarians needed advice, but they weren’t 
sure they did. Of course they hadn’t yet 
met Mr. Githens! 


Word came that Mr. Githens was to be 
in Phoenix in February, so the Library 
Commission asked him to come to San 
Diego for an interview. He paced off the 
property, studied the slope of the land, 
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and made delicate miniature sketches of 
possible floor plans, each only as big as 
the palm of his hand but drawn to pericct 
scale, the first sketches that were made of 
the building. Working with the architects 
he pointed out what the consequences 
would be if the entrance were on the 
corner, or if the bookmobile should climb 
a ramp to the second floor, or if the ceiling 
heights should be lowered to nine feet, or 
if an escalator were installed. He was full 
of recent information about the costs of 
library buildings. But when he met with 
the Library Commission he seemed very 
reluctant to talk about his own services as 
a consultant and said instead, “Why don't 
you hire my friend Joe Wheeler?” Since 
an exploratory letter had already been sent 
to Wheeler which brought the reply, “The 
best person you could get is Alfred Morton 
Githens,” the only solution seemed to be 
to hire them both. A lump sum was 
agreed upon to be divided between them 
at their own discretion, plus their expenses 
for not more than three trips each to San 
Diego. 


The team of Wheeler and Githens has 
been of such value to San Diego that it is 
hard to place a monetary value on it. Cer- 
tainly they have been worth twice their 
fee, probably much more. It is amusing to 
remember that Githens’ age was a minor 
worry in the beginning. Actually he has 
been the only person who never gets tired 
out by conferences, the only one who is 
lively enough to walk from the U.S. Grant 
Hotel to Balboa Park for lunch, up hill 
all the way! As for Joseph Wheeler, his 
motto seems to be, “We haven’t found the 
best way to do anything yet.” Both have 
challenged and questioned and made sug- 
gestions at every stage of the building 
planning. Probably Mr. Githens’ contribu- 
tion has been greatest to the architects, 
while Dr. Wheeler’s has been greatest to 
the librarians. Five times one or the other 
has come to San Diego on call, and once 
they were here together. Each visit has 
lasted from one to three weeks and in be- 
tween visits correspondence has flown 
back and forth across the continent. 


Third step was the development of a 
“Program” for the architects, explaining 
how the library building was to be used, 
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how the books and other materials were 
to be organized, public and staff move- 
ment around the building, the inter- 
relationship of rooms and activities, and 
the future expansion needed to serve antic- 
ipated increases in population. You can- 
not plan a building without developing a 
philosophy and a plan for library service. 
However it is not easy to throw away old 
patterns of service conditioned by an 
old building and start fresh. 

San Diego’s “Program” was written in 
installments—“First Thoughts,” a_ brief 
statement of principles to be remembered 
during the planning; “Preliminary Pro- 
gram for Planning and Design,” Part One, 
twelve mimeographed pages which were 
the result of conferences between Dr. 
Wheeler and a Planning Committee of the 
staff; Part Two of this, a longer thirty- 
page detailed itemized description of 
spaces and rooms which was never mime- 
ographed because it was revised too fre- 
quently; and finally a “Program” which 
listed the function of every part of the 
buildings, as well as the shelving and 
furniture and special equipment needed 
to carry out that function. The staff played 
a major role throughout this program- 
planning period. 

Fourth step was to visit large libraries 
in other cities—St. Paul to see its remod- 
elled and very beautiful Children’s Room, 
Toledo, Rochester, and of course Dr. 
Wheeler’s Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore. Blueprints of these libraries had 
been studied until they were almost known 
by heart, but the actuality was different. 
None of these libraries had anticipated 
film collections or records, but space had 
been found for these services. Other rooms 
had never been used for the purpose for 
which they had originally been designed, 
while still others had been too small from 
the beginning. Exhibit preparation took 
an incredible amount of space and was 
better placed behind a closed door, or 
friendly staff, members would stop to 
watch and chat and no work was done. 
This was the kind of thing blueprints 
didn’t show, and there was much more. 
The kindness and generosity and hospi- 
tality of these libraries to a visitor will 
never be forgotten. 
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The fifth step—the drawing of prelimi- 
nary plans—is the most exciting time of all 
in the planning of a building. During this 
period everything is possible, nothing is 
impossible. The walls are flexible, the 
ceiling heights move up and down, while 
the front door can be anywhere. Corridors 
and elevators are changed with the flick 
of an eraser, while rooms keep moving 
about and changing their shape and size 
and their relationship to each other. 
Would you like to try the Children’s 
Room on the roof with a ladder for climb- 
ing up and a roller coaster for sliding 
down? Go ahead and try it: it might 
work. Later’s time enough to find out 
about the Building Code and the Fire 
Marshal! 

Gradually however three stern realities 
—the size of the property, the slope of the 
land, and the amount of money available 
began to shape the building. The ceiling 
came down to a sensible level, not high 
enough to increase the cubic cost, not 
low enough to interfere with good light- 
ing. The door put itself squarely in the 
conventional middle of the building be- 
cause anywhere else would mean steps up 
or down to the first floor. Gradually like 
ice on a pond, the building began to 
stiffen and harden into shape, and by 
the time the preliminary plans were fin- 
ished most of the major decisions had 
been made. 


The sixth step—the drawing of final 
plans for San Diego’s building seemed 
slow and interminable, a year of preg- 
nancy, of dreaming, planning, and wait- 
ing anxiously for the building to be born. 
Architects, consultants, Library Commis- 
sion, and staff all brooded over it, watch- 
ing its evolution from amoebic idea to 
well developed embryo with a shape and 
form and bony structure and heartbeat 
that gave promise of a good building. Yet 
hopes were tinged with fears in the small 
hours of the night. Would the pressure 
to complete the plans as soon as possible, 
before the Korean war should flame into 
a werld conflict, before the rising cost of 
building should eat away our funds, 
bring about a premature birth with lights 
and ventilating system and acoustics im- 


perfectly planned? A building deformed 
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and crippled would be worse than no 
building at all. San Diego had waited so 
long for a new  building—ever since 
1916—that the building should be as good 
as possible, with no money wasted but 
with no foolish economies that would in- 
crease the cost of maintenance or operation. 
This was an exhausting and _ prayerful 
time when the suspense was almost un- 


bearable. 

At last there came a night when there 
were 95 blueprints ready to be signed, 
when the detailed specifications were 
finished and typed on stencils and run 
off and bound into two-inch fat books. 
Then there came another period of 


ll. IDEAS BEHIND 
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anxious waiting. Would there be any !ids? 
Were all the contractors busy with Navy 
contracts? Would the bids exceed the 
funds available? 


In May 1952 the bids were opened, and 
they were well within the available funds. 
They ranged all the way from $1,693,500 
to $1,936,400, with the low bid only $11.70 
a square foot. The alternates which had 
been put in “just in case” could be for- 
gotten. It had taken thirty-three years to 
pass the bond issue and two years more 
to draw the plans, but San Diego was 
going to have its new library building 
after all! 


THE SAN DIEGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


All important in the planning of any new 
building is the development of a “Program” 
or statement to the architect of what the library 
is and does and what it hopes to be. Part of this 
consists of rather dull itemized lists of rooms or 
spaces, describing what kind of activity will go 
on there, how this is related to other rooms or 
areas in the building, and how much floor 
space, how many bookshelves, and what special 
equipment will be needed. Part of it is a state- 
ment of principles. The following quotations may 
be of interest to other libraries. Much of the 
writing is Joseph L. Wheeler’s, since he was one 
of the consultants, but the whole staff contributed 
their ideas and experience to San Diego’s Program. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE REMEMBERED 
IN PLANNING: 


1. Convenience to Patrons is of first 
importance. Everything should be done 
to make them welcome. 


2. Economy of operation and mainte- 
nance is also important. 

3. Flexibility must be provided for 
future library services which cannot be 
foreseen today, for future increases in 
population. 

4. Simplicity and frankness and direct- 
ness are qualities appropriate for a li- 
brary which is intended to serve every- 
one and attract everyone. A _ larger 
building need not look formal, or dig- 
nified or forbidding. 


5. The warmth and pleasure of color 
will do much to give the library beauty. 


6. Lighting and Acoustics deserve spe- 
cial attention. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM FOR 
PLANNING AND DESIGN 


* * * 


So far as possible, the San Diego build- 
ing should not be influenced or restricted 
by the solutions which have been worked 
out elsewhere. This is not for mere nov- 
elty, but because it may be possible to find 
better solutions than any yet. 

* * * 


It is especially important to consider the 
inter-relationship and proximity of the 
major elements. Planning a library is not a 
matter of enumerating the contents and 
getting them in somewhere; it is-primarily 
a matter of seeing that, in the daily operat- 
ing and service of the library, continu- 
ously related service elements shall be close 
together, that no time be lost by staff or 
readers, and that fullest satisfaction be 
realized by all concerned. . . . Everything 
points to the desirability of wide open 
spaces and flexibility for future shifts and 
changes. “Let us give our successors a 
chance to do easily what we could not 
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foresee.” Such changes become necessary 


much sooner than anyone can predict. 
* * * 


It is easy to say that a public library 
should be the most beautiful building in 
its community, but beauty is an intangible, 
and not equally satisfying to various be- 
holders. A library exterior and interior 
designed in 1950 should depart from the 
traditional forms of architectural structure 
and design, preferably not going so far in 
the direction of streamlined cubes and 
squares as prevails at the moment, either 
in domestic or commercial or public 
buildings, but achieving some of their 
frankness and simplicity. The library’s 
beauty should express a certain gracious- 
ness rather than any harshness or any 
bizarre note. 

* * * 

The building, outside and inside, should 
reflect the attitude of the library as an 
institution, and of the officials and staff 
which are striving to serve the entire 
population and who welcome everyone 
democratically to enjoy and profit by its 
materials and services. A library building 
should be open and straightforward. The 
library is not a fortress, a monument, or 
a safety deposit vault, but an everyday 
service institution, without false dignity. 

Most of all, this new library should 
benefit by what has been going on in 
business and store building in the last 
few years. The library’s function is to 
distribute and to service a commodity of 
the highest social import—new ideas, in- 
formation on every subject, the data and 
the stimulation from experts which en- 
courage good citizenship, better home and 
family life, and all worthy ambitions and 
impulses. The building can promote or 
prevent fuller use of library services. . . . 

* * * 


The exterior should include a large 
amount of open glass area, so that every- 
one passing may look inside and see the 
entire interior, with other citizens using 
books or looking up information, and the 
library staff carrying on its regular varied 
and useful work. All of this is intensely 
interesting to the public. By having it 
visible through glass it can become one 
of the library’s greatest assets. This would 
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be in addition to certain exhibit spaces 
recessed in the masonry areas. The com- 
bination of recessed exhibit space and the 
open view of the interior would make a 
continuous “shopping interest” which has 
proved so desirable in the minds of store 
and business owners and of real estate 
men, who like more and more to have 
everything revealed down to the sidewalk 
line. It does not seem socially sound or 
in focus to have a public library any less 
bright, colorful, fresh and inviting than a 
drug store or a cocktail bar, whose infor- 
mality and cordiality are thoroughly com- 
patible with library attitudes, but have 
been so sadly lacking. 


* * * 


Because the building budget ($2,200,- 
000), the total floor area (approximately 
135,000 sq. ft.), and the main floor area 
(30,000 sq. ft.), are nowhere near as large 
as the formulas require (see chart), it will 
be necessary to find every economy in sim- 
plicity of the plan, omission of every 
unessential bit of interior structure, sim- 
plicity of design of interior detail, such as 
wood trim and ornament, and especially 
exterior detail and material. 


The San Diego Library must find en- 
tirely new solutions for many elements in 
the arrangement, design, equipment and 
operation of the library if it is to profit by 
what has been accomplished and thought 
about recently. . . . The old idea of an 
overly-dignified aloof, pretentious building 
is neither useful nor sensible in 1950. Think 
of this building in new terms, with 
plenty of open glass wall, plenty of color, 
especially in the finish of interior flat wall 
and woodwork surfaces, the use of 
plastic. metal and glass fittings and 
equipment in bright colors as found 
in stores and business buildings. Color 
should play a much larger part in this 
building than in any predecessor. 

. * * 


The library has a great social obligation 
to bring its services and its materials into 
the lives and thinking of San Diegans who 
have not yet used it. The building in 
every respect must contribute to this pur- 
pose, and this is the architect's great 
purpose and problem. If the architects can 
emphasize brightness, openness, and wel- 
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come, as well as efficient building plan, 
this building will be a major contribution 
to American library progress. 

* * * 


The idea of gathering into a single 
service department all the circulating and 
reference books, periodicals; documents, 
pamphlets, etc. dealing with a major 
subject field, is undoubtedly the most 
effective device to develop, intensify, and 
improve the most valuable type of infor- 
mational service a library can give to its 
community. No one person can attempt 
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to cover everything or even to understand 
what many readers are talking about 
when they ask their subject-questions. 

* * * 


A study of the expansion of libraries and 
their pressure for new services and depart- 
ments, makes it clear that no one can 
predict what particular enlargements, 
shifts, or building changes will be desir- 
able even twenty years hence. It is danger- 
ous to assign space or plan for any such 
specific change. 


SAN DIEGO’S MAIN LIBRARY BUILDING CALCULATIONS 
STANDARDS, PRESENT, AND NEEDED 


A.L.A or Wheeler & Githens 


Factor Standards 


Population 


Expenditures* * * 
(p. 56) 


$1.50 per capita 
postwar minimum 
$2.25 for “Good service’ 


Bookstock* 1.5 per capita 


(p. 71) 


Registration* Adult 
(p. 29) Juv. 
Average 


Circulation* Adult 
(p. 30) Juv. 
Average 


20-40% 
35-75% 
35% 
3-10 per cap. 
10-30 per cap. 
10 per cap. 


Reference* 
(p. 27) 


1/2-1 question per cap. 


SAN DIEGO’S MAIN LIBRARY BUILDING CALCULATIONS: 


(Note: Text explains basis for estimating net city population as related to central building as 350,000.) 


Building Cost** 
(p. 39) 


$3.00 per cap. 
prewar 


Reader seats** 
(p. 43) 


Total Floor Space** 
(p. 43) 


1.25 per 
1,000 pop. 


.375 sq. ft. 
per cap. 


Main Floor Space 30% of total 
and Ground Space area 


American 
1943 


* References are to 
LIBRARIES. 


Library 


Association. 


Present To Provide For: 


1950 


321,485 500,000 


$403,479 $750,000 
(Should have $482,228) (500,000 x $1.50) 


260,033 
(Should have 482,228) 


83,408 
(Should be 112,520) 


750,000 vols. 


175,000 
(500,000 x 35%) 


1,606,026 


5,000,000 
(Should be 3,214,850) 


Not recorded 375,000 


(500,000 x .75) 


Gift of Carnegie 
in 1900 
Cost $50,000 


Add 60% to 
500,000 x $3.00 
pre-war cost = 
$1,500,000 pre-war 
900,000 post-war 


$2,400,000 total 


165 625 
(Should have 401) (500 x 1.25) 


13,335 187,500 sq. ft. 

15,000 (500,000 x .375) 
Total 28,335 sq. ft. 

(Should have 120,356 sq. ft.) 


Main 4,445 56,250 
Annex 5,000 (30% x 187,500) 


Main 
Annex 


Total 9,445 sq. ft. 
(Should have 36,106 sq. ft.) 


POSTWAR STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC 


** References are to Wheeler & Githens. THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING. 1941. 
***References are to “Minimum Library Standards” adopted by A.L.A. Jan. 31, 1947. 
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Ill. PATTERNS OF GROWTH AND NEED: 
San Diego's Effort To Get A New Main Library 


Jv 1s HARD to understand how a library 
originates anyhow—especially in a place 
like San Diego, in a time like 1870. What 
forces could have stirred in this dusty, 
little town, a town that was so taken up 
with selling real estate that it painted only 
the bay-side of its houses to give the im- 
pression of prosperity to incoming tourists? 
Whatever these forces were, whatever the 
desires in this random population, promo- 
tors, blacksmiths, farmers, ship captains, 
pioneer merchants, and political aspirants, 
their kindred strivings produced a library 
effort that expanded warmly and rapidly 
through both the booming °80’s and the 
busting °90’s. 


Exciting as it must have been in those 
days, the first two decades of life of the 
San Diego Public Library seem now a 
faintly comic patchwork of false starts, 
dark little rooms over grocery stores, 
promised gifts (Ranke’s History of the 
Popes), picayunish arguments (should the 
Librarian or should she not be allowed 
fifty cents with which to buy vases for 
flowers for the library). 

Many individuals worked hard to sus- 
tain the new-born San Diego library in 
those days, but there was no real public 
support. Whatever was done was done by 
the friends of the Library themselves. 


These halting beginnings culminated 
rather suddenly one hot July day in 1899, 
when the secretary, with a justifiable 
tremor in her voice, read to the other 
members of the Board the following letter: 


“Mrs. A. E. Horton, Secretary 

Free Public Library 

San Diego, Calif. 

Madam: If the city were to pledge itself 
to maintain a free public library from 
the taxes, say to the extent of the 
amount you name, of between five and 
six thousand dollars a year, and provide 
a site, I shall be glad to give you $50,000 
to erect a suitable library building. 


(signed) 


Andrew Carnegie” 


BY DON EMBLEN 


With the opening of the Carnegie li- 
brary in 1902 the city suddenly awakened 
to the wonder of the printed word. 
Thousands who had never seen the in- 
side of the library clamored for borrowers’ 
cards; daily circulation jumped from a 
hundred or so books a day to 500. In less 
than ten years after the new and elegant 
building was opened, the Library board 
was meeting to discuss means of enlarging 
the structure. 

Substantial demands for a branch li- 
brary system began to materialize from the 
pressure of the many outlying sections 
which were fast being incorporated into 
the sprawling, thriving city. 

Miss Althea Warren, San Diego’s first 
trained librarian, was hired as special 
organizer in 1914. In a report a couple of 
months later, she showed that of San 
Diego’s population of 90,000, seventeen 
percent had library cards, while in Boston 
only thirteen percent were borrowers. The 
same report described crowded conditions 
throughout the library. 

Miss Warren was appointed librarian 
in 1916. In that year, two incidents illus- 
trate a pattern of events that has been 
repeated through the years. The first was 
a request to the Carnegie Corporation 
for funds with which to enlarge the li- 
brary building. The second was the rejec- 
tion of an offer of a valuable private 
library of scientific books and out-of-print 
volumes collected in Mexico. “Because of 
complete lack of space, it is impossible 
to see how this offer can now be ac- 
cepted.” 

Dwindling funds and mounting work 
resulted in January, 1917, in Miss Warren’s 
decision to reduce the hours in which the 
Library was open to the public, a decision 
which brought forth an immediate bar- 
rage of complaints from the public. She 
explained the cut in operating time in a 
letter to the City Council: 


Annual circulation had increased 75 
percent since 1914. Number of borrowers 
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had jumped 50 percent in two years. 
The Library staff was twice the size it 
had been in 1914. New branches had been 
established at Pacific Beach, University 
Heights, Logan Heights, and Ocean 
Beach. Thirty-four deposit stations had 
been opened in schools, stores, and insti- 
tutions. 

“_.. In striving to increase the amount 
for books at the sacrifice of the hours 
of service in 1917, we are adopting the 
policy of the business man who argues 
that it is better to provide a sufficient 
stock of the goods people want, to be sold 
during a limited number of hours, than 
to give a longer period in which they 
may search vainly for what cannot be 
found.” 

But other events were a-foot. World 
War I was on. (No funds were forth- 
coming from Carnegie for that reason.) 

Despite increased demands for Library 
service, the Library suffered continued 
cuts in its burget. These meant still 
greater cuts in operating hours, paring 
down of staff, and reduction of branch 
libraries to the status of deposit stations. 
The Librarian reported in 1923 that the 
difference between Library use and Li- 
brary support was “an aching void to 
span between work and income, especially 
when a city demands as much of its 
public library as San Diego does.” The 
annual proceedings of the American Li- 
brary Association for 1922 showed that 
San Diego had the largest per capita use 
of any library in the United States. 

Meanwhile, the Carnegie building 
bulged at the seams. Since 1917, extra 
space in nearby office buildings had been 
rented to handle the overflow of books 
and customers in the main Library. (By 
1949, rent for such annexes had amounted 
to more than a quarter of a million 


dollars.) 


Between 1920 and 1925 four major 
attempts to put over a bond issue for 
a new main library failed: 


1. In 1921, when the City Council 
refused to include such an issue on the 
election ballot. 


2. In 1923, when a proposition for a 
$250,000 bond issue lost by 205 votes. 
(“The Librarian and the Board of Li- 
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brary Trustees have learned much from 
this experience in politics.”) 

3. In 1924, when City Council refused 
a place on the Spring ballot for a new 
library proposition. 

4. In 1925, when a proposition {or 
funds to enlarge the Main Library and 
build three branch buildings was defeated 
at the polls. (“The reason for such apathy 
is certainly not a lack of desire for library 
service, because our annual circulation 
in 1924 was over a million books.”) 

But the best the city could do in the 
way of permanent improvement was to 
floor over the light well in the Main 
Library in 1930, thus converting the 
former mezzanine and art gallery into a 
second floor of sorts. 

During the thirties, unemployed San 
Diegans swarmed into the Library to 
study, to look for job opportunities, to 
figure out new ways of earning a living, 
to kill time between relief checks. A 
series of budget and salary cuts was 
accompanied by unprecedented increase of 
use of the Library. In 1934, annual cir- 
culation had reached the all-time high of 
one-and-a-half million books—while the 
city’s population had remained nearly 
unchanged for nearly 10 years. 

Efforts were made to secure funds from 
the State Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion for construction of an annex to the 
Main Library in 1934. This denied, a 
similar request was filed with the federal 
WPA in 1935. 


In January 1937 the Librarian was 
ready for the direct approach again; the 
City Council, at the request of the Library 
Board, called a special election for a 
$250,000 bond issue for new building 
construction. The issue lost by 827 votes. 


Two years later, a group of prominent 
citizens formed a Friends of the Library 
association to find a method by which 
the city could get a new library. A special 
assistant was hired to handle library 
publicity, and a long-range public rela- 
tions program was launched. 

Demands for improved library facilities 
were so great by the end of 1940 that the 
City Council voted $100,000 for construc- 
tion of a new wing on the old building. 
The result was the embroilment of the 
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unquestioned need for a new library in 
a bitter and complex controversy as to a 
site. Even this difficult hurdle was tem- 
porarily overcome, however, and the City 
Council authorized drawing of plans for 
new construction. 

Then, on May 8, 1942, the Library 
Commissioners glumly listened to-a letter 
from the Chief of the Bureau of Govern- 
mental Requirements, War Production 
Board, Washington, D.C.: 

. the need of additional facilities 
seems to be acute and under peacetime 
conditions these should be provided, but 
since it is the general policy of the War 
Production Board not to issue priority 
ratings for libraries . . . the building 
operations contemplated should be defer- 
red until the war emergency is passed. 
No rating can be assigned. We sincerely 
hope that you can so adjust yourselves 
that no great hardship will result.” 

The extent of “hardship” to which 
San Diegans had to adjust, library-wise, 
might be measured by the phenomenal 
(even for Southern California) expansion 
of the city during the next few years. San 
Diegans had seen booms before, but until 
World War II, San Diego had remained 
relatively sleepy, contented, and tucked 
away in its comfortable southwest corner 
of the United States. The new and acceler- 
ated industries, the vast expansion of mili- 
tary installations, the huge influx of war 
workers (one addition alone, Linda Vista, 
was the largest Federal housing project in 
the United States and added 20,000 poten- 
tial library users to the congestion) swelled 
San Diego’s population out of all propor- 
tion to its public facilities. 

As the war closed, the need for a new 
main building had been formally recog- 
nized by several important groups in the 
city. But what to do about it was still 
a muddle of proposals and counter propo- 
sals. In 1945, the City Council set aside 
$500,000 as the first installment on a 
pay-as-you-go plan for the new library. 
The site issue came to the front again, 
still more complicated this time by the 
inclusion of the new library in a general, 
multi-million-dollar plan to regroup sev- 
eral needed civic buildings into a mall. 
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In 1948, another bond issue—for $1,- 
718,000—was placed on the ballot. Despite 
a lively campaign, it fell short of the two- 
third majority required. The unpopularity 
of the Civic Center site and the distribu- 
tion of city tax bills a few days before 
the election were responsible for much of 
the opposition vote. The whole civic 
center plan was decisively rejected by the 
voters at a Spring 1949 election, and the 
air was cleared for another go at the 
Library bonds. 

The Library Commission won the sup- 
port of the City Council, the San Diego 
Taxpapayers Association, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; they even talked the 
City Planning Commission into not op- 
posing the bonds. A Citizens’ Committee 
for the Library Bonds was formed of 
prominent San Diego business, labor, 
church, and civic leaders. A publicity fund 
was solicited; local daily and weekly 
newspapers cooperated fully; a speaker’s 
bureau reached dozens of organizations. 

And on November 8, 1949, San Diego 
passed by a 70 percent majority a $2,000,- 
000 bond issue for a new Main Library 
and branches. 

Such is the condensed history of San 
Diego’s effort to get a new Main Library. 
Obviously, the human details, which are 
the real substance of such an effort, are 
lost in such an outline of main events. 
Yet even this is characteristic of the 
San Diego Library struggle. Individual 
whims, desires, personalities—all have 
been subordinated to one sustaining 
theme. This theme—a _ new library 
for San Diego—has remained the un- 
shaken motivation of a succession of 
talented and dedicated librarians: 

Hannah Pray Davidson, who first felt 
the pinch of the old Carnegie building 
in 1912. 

Althea Warren, who established the 
San Diego Public Library on a profes- 
sional basis and developed its branch 
system. 

Cornelia D. Plaister, who labored for 
twenty years to secure a new library build- 
ing. 

Clara E. Breed, whose unshakeable de- 
termination has brought the whole com- 
munity effort to a successful culmination. 
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IV. 


Tue New San Diego Public Library build- 
ing will open June 27. The building, con- 
structed on the site of the old Carnegie 
library, faces the main Post Office and is 
located in the downtown district where 
pedestrian traffic is heavy. The Carnegie 
building was surrounded by wide lawns 
and palm trees, but the new library com- 
pletely covers the property, being a block 
(20 feet) wide and half a block (150 feet) 
deep. Three stories high with, two base- 
ments, its total area is 144,624 square feet, 
with 30,000 square feet on the ground 
floor. 

Design of the building is conservative 
modern. Extremely plain and almost box- 
like in shape, its simplicity is relieved by 
the use of color and materials. The build- 
ing is of reinforced concrete faced with 
stone and stucco. The front facade and the 
lower portions of the two sides are faced 
with Santa Maria stone, a California lime- 


Front elevation of the new San Diego Public Library 


extending over the sidewalk. 
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THE NEW LIBRARY FACES THE FUTURE 


BY CARY HEAD 


stone in warm tan streaked with yellow 
and brown. Windows are framed in tile 
of a pinkish orange hard to describe, while 
the ground level front entrance is dramat- 
ized by the use of glass and bronze and 
black granite. Most surprising feature of 
the building is a row of Chinese red 
columns which marches across the third 
floor balcony, and are much admired by 
some people, while others ask, “When are 
you going to paint those red columns?’ 
Planting in window boxes softens the edge 
of the balcony. 

Only extravagance on the exterior is the 
sculpture, two bas-reliefs of cast concrete 
designed by San Diego sculptor Donal 
Hord. These panels, placed rather high on 
the building to the right and left of the 
entrance, depict our cultural heritage 
from the great civilizations of the past. 
Ancient Mediterranean cultures are repre- 
sented by a Sumerian with a cuneiform 


showing the attractive marquee gracefully 
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tablet, an Egyptian with a papyrus scroll, 
and a Greek. Ancient Asian cultures 
are represented by a Chinese with a 
scroll, a Persian with a harp, and a 
figure from India. At the bottom of 
each bas-relief is a modern youth read- 
ing a book. Donal Hord has received 
many national awards for his work, his 
latest being the Fine Arts medal of the 
American Institute of Architects for his 
“integration of sculpture with archi- 
tecture.” 


The generous use of exterior lighting 
and glass serves both as an invitation to 
passersby and an advertisement that this 
is a library and not just another business 
establishment. Large lighted LIBRARY 
signs, each with a clock below, are visible 
far up and down the street. Five lighted 
display windows, approximately five feet 
wide by three feet high, are inset into 
the walls on the south and west sides of 
the building. These windows, designed to 
show off the wares of the library, are 
backed with cork and have transparent 
sun shades which can be lowered to pro- 
tect them from the sun. A wide marquee 
over the entrance shades a completely 
glass area near the front door, permitting 
everyone to see what is going on inside 
the building. The underside of this mar- 
quee becomes a luminous ceéling at night. 
There are floodlights on the sculpture and 
on the ceiling of the third-floor balcony. 

As readers enter the library, the front 
doors open magically at a touch, due to 
pittcomattic electric hinges. Immediately 
inside the door are the charging desks, 
placed there so the borrower walks the 
shortest possible distance to return books, 
and also so that the charging and dis- 
charging for the whole building can be 
concentrated at one spot and clerical proc- 
esses divorced from professional services 
to readers. The curving desks are of fig- 
ured cherry, the louvered walls are cherry, 
and the corrugated plastic ceiling is softly 
luminous. Just behind the charging desks 
are open work areas, so that extra help is 
always quickly available in rush periods. 

Leaving the charging desk area, the 
reader finds the entire first floor spread 
out before him. The effect is one of open- 
ness and spaciousness, of simplicity and 
soft color. There are few interior parti- 


Working on one of the two Bas relief figures 
adorning the exterior of the new building are 
the sculptor Donal Hord at bottom and his 
assistant Homer Dana on the ladder. 


tions and these few are covered with 
squares of cork so that they can be used 
as display walls. Between every two 
squares of cork are shelf supports on 
which can be hung glass exhibit cases or 
book-shelves or seasonal decorations or 
even nothing at all, since these walls are 
beautiful in themselves. Close to the dis- 
play walls are four green glass mosaic 
columns, material for which was imported 
from Italy, but the rest of the columns 
are sheated in red birch, blending with the 
red birch of the bookshelves. An Informa- 
tion Desk is located prominently near the 
entrance and the public catalog. Lighted 
directional signs also help the reader to 
find his way around the building with a 
minimum of effort. 


The most used adult subject depart- 
ments are on the first floor, each with its 
own reader’s aid desk, subject catalog and 
glass-partitioned workroom. These are 
History and World Affairs, which in- 
cludes history, travel and biography; 
Literature and Languages, which includes 
religion, philosophy, literature, fiction and 
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Young People’s books; and Science and 
Industry, including science, technology, 
business, economics and government docu- 
ments. 

Each of the workrooms is 21 feet square 
and is glass-partitioned for several reasons: 
the librarians at work behind the scenes 
can see what is going on outside and thus 
supervise the readers at nearby tables; 
typewriter noises are screened from read- 
ing rooms; and most important of all, 
extra help may be summoned quickly to 
the reader’s aid desk without wasteful 
stafl travel. Instead of having individual 
desks, each librarian is assigned a desk 
unit at a vinyl-topped counter. These units 
are modern in design and uniform 
throughout the building. Their drawers 
are designed to hold the things a librarian 
uses most—one drawer for 3” x5” cards, 
one for correspondence files, and a third 
for stationery, Kleenex, hand lotion, etc. 
These counters were economical to build 
and are space savers, as they take up 
much less room than several desks. Each 
workroom has its own sink, small locked 
cupboard, and bulletin board for staff 
schedules. 

Immediately inside each workroom 
door, a short flight of stairs leads down to 
the upper stack level where the govern- 
ment documents, lesser used duplicates 
and bound periodicals are shelved. Also 
on this level are eight study carrels for 
the use of research workers and writers. 

The public elevator and main stairway 
are hidden inside the building so that 
everyone is exposed to books and library 
exhibits on the way to the second and 
third floors. In the beginning, the elevator 
will be self-operated, as no funds have 
been budgeted for an operator. The stair, 
originally intended to be open, has been 
closed off at each floor level by a sliding 
fire door. However, these have been ef- 
fectively concealed in birch panelling, 
which probably will have a practical value 
in screening stair noise from the reading 
rooms. Rubber tile treads muffle footsteps, 
while a luminous ceiling and light-colored 
stair-rail give the stairway unusual beauty. 

Both the elevator and the stair open into 
the second floor foyer with its luminous 
ceiling and plate glass windows allowing 
everyone to see into the Art and Music 
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Section and the Children’s Room. 

Art and Music is the only adult subject 
department on the second floor and was 
placed here so that it might have ample 
space and also because of its proximity 
to meeting rooms and a future film room. 
The section extends the full depth of the 
building and has six soundproof listening 
booths at one end, one of them large 
enough to hold several persons at the 
same time. A wall-mounted speaker makes 
possible record concerts in the reading 
room. Special shelves hold the out-sized 
folios, pictures and record albums. Locked 
cases with woven metal fronts protect 
rare volumes. 

Unusual features of the Children’s 
Room are a Puppet Stage, suitable for 
either hand puppets or marionettes, and 
fingerprint-resistant, easily washable tile 
columns. Since children enjoy frequently 
changed displays, two walls are hung with 
monk’s cloth backed by a soft wood which 
will take thumb tacks. Conveniently close 
by is the Story Hour Room which seats 
60 and is equally adapted to adult use. 
Facilities for using film are available here, 
with the actual projection coming from 
the next room. 

Other public rooms on this floor are 
Public Typing, where patrons may use 
either their qgwn machines or coin type- 
writers, Newspaper, where Microfilm 
and Microcard readers may be used, Cali- 
fornia, and Genealogy. The proximity of 
the Newspaper Room to the California 
Room is of particular importance since 
both rooms need ready access to the li- 
brary’s newspaper index of local events. 
The Newspaper Room receives slightly 
more than 100 papers. 

Completely visible to the public eye 
through plate glass is the Order and Cata- 
log Section, ordinarily a department be- 
hind closed doors, where everything pos- 
sible has been done to expedite the flow 
of books. The freight elevator is at one 
corner, so that deliveries of new books can 
be made easily. Huge saw-tooth skylights 
over the whole room provide north light 
for workers who use their eyes as constant- 
ly as do these staff members. 

Included in the Order section space is 
the Mendery and Bindery, which boasts 
several outstanding features. Chief of these 
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is a book cloth rack, suggested by workers 
in the room, designed so that rolls of cloth 
sit on pegs, making all rolls visible for 
easy color selection. Adjacent to the rack 
are drawers for storage of smaller pieces 
and usable “scrap.” 

Extension is next to Catalog, which per- 
mits a circular, accelerated book move- 
ment. The books gu from order to Catalog 
to Extension, where they are packed and 
sent down on the freight elevator to be 
loaded. on trucks for delivery to the 
branches. Twelve branches, one station 
and two bookmobiles will be supervised by 
Extension. A long row of bins is provided 
for gathering and packing branch books. 
Work space for branch librarians is pro- 
vided at a counter, each person being as- 
signed a space with a single drawer and 
a few shelves which have pull-down covers 
rather like the old-fashioned roll-top desks. 

The public rest rooms are at the back of 
the second floor, as far removed as possible 
from the front door. 

On the third floor are the administration 
offices, the Wangenheim Room, a Lecture 
Room, a Meeting Room, and so forth. 

The Wangenheim Room was a gift to 
the library from Mrs. Laura K. Wangen- 
heim in memory of her husband, Julius 
Wangenheim, for many years a civic and 
cultural worker in San Diego and once a 
member of the Library’s Board of Trus- 
tees. The gift included Mr. Wangenheim’s 
private library of some 1700 fine volumes 
and a $10,000 Trust Fund for furnishing 
and decorating the room. Walnut panel- 
ling distinguishes this room, which is 
furnished like a library in a private home, 
with easy chairs, rugs, specially designed 
lighting fixtures, and draperies. A green 
and gold Fortuni print covers two walls. 
The card catalog is inset into the wall so 
that it shows as little as possible. This 
beautiful room will be.used for browsing 
as well as research, since it contains many 
examples of fine printing and binding, 
as well as materials on the history of the 
book. 

The acoustically perfect Lecture room 
seats 200 while the soundproof Meeting 
Room, especially adapted for music, seats 
50. These rooms, as well as several others 
in the building, have conduits for tele- 
vision. 
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Administrative offices include those of 
the City Librarian, Assistant City Librar- 
ian, receptionist-stenographer, and business 
clerks. The Commission Room is one of 
the most beautiful in the building with its 
panelling of -red birch and special light 
fixture designed to give either direct or 
indirect lighting or a combination of both. 
The floor in the room is cork in contrast 
to the rubber tile. used throughout most 
of the rest of the library. 

Also on the third floor are Public Rela- 
tions, Mimeograph, Exhibit Preparation, 
Supply and Staff rooms. Staff space in- 
cludes a lounge and a dining area which 
can be thrown together into one large 
room, and a complet..y equipped kitchen- 
ette. Quiet rooms with cots are provided 
for both men and women. Powder rooms 
with mirror walls are another feature of 
the staff facilities. Locker rooms are pro- 
vided on three different floors near rest 
rooms. 

Lighting throughout the building was 
planned with the aid of experts and some 
of the fixtures; developed especially for 
the building, are used for the first time 
anywhere. Reading room lights are fluor- 
escent tubes inclosed in four-foot square 
fixtures almost flush with the ceiling, the 
nearest possible approach to a commletely 
luminous ceiling but less expensive. There 
is almost no contrast between the bright- 
ness of light fixtures and the acoustic tile 
ceilings. Wall colors and floor coverings 
have been kept light for seeing purposes. 

Experts from the Navy Electronics 
Laboratory assisted in planning the acous- 
tics. Acoustic plaster was used over the 
Lecture and Catalog Rooms and acoustic 
tile over most of the other ceilings. 
Louvered walls, with cloth behind them, 
were placed back of the circulation desk 
to absorb the sounds of voices and type- 
writers in this busy area. The panelling 
in the Lecture and Meeting Rooms and 
Music Listening booths also has acoustical 
value. 

Four elevators provide vertical travel 
for all purposes. The public elevator and 
freight elevator already have been men- 
tioned. A third is meant particularly for 
book travel, from the charging desk up 
and down. There is also a book slide 
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from the return desk to a slipping area 
in the upper stack level, and a book drop 
on the outside of the building where pa- 
trons may return books at night or on 
Sundays and Holidays. The fourth elevator 
is designed primarily for staff use, with 
special attention given to the route of the 
catalogers to the public catalog. 


An automatic telephone switchboard 
has been installed. Conduits are available 
for a future inter-communication system. 
The location of the switchboard near the 
delivery entrance enables the telephone 
operator to accept deliveries, keep an eye 
on the staff entrance, and supervise one of 
the emergency fire exits. The other fire 
exit is controlled by special hardware and 
an alarm system. 


Since maintenance costs are always im- 
portant to libraries, many features were 
installed with an eye to future upkeep. 
Hardware throughout the building is of 
the highest quality. A master clock system 
controls all clocks, automatically controls 
library closing signals, turns on the heat- 
ing and ventilating system in the morn- 
ings, and turns off exterior lights. Micarta 
on the base of bookcases and other furni- 
ture and rubber tile around the bottom of 
the columns protect these places from wear 
by brooms and floor polishers. Counter 
tops, consulting tables and index counters 
are covered with vinyl, which is washable 
and durable, prevents scratching and 
absorbs sound. All fluorescent fixtures use 
the same size tube, and the heating units 
take standard size parts so that a smaller 
maintenance stock is needed. Access rooms 
are provided to the plumbing between 
rest rooms, where marble toilet partitions 
and metal framed mirrors, which will 
resist initial carving and other vandalism, 
have been installed. 


Color played an important part in the 
design of the library with a total of 42 
different shades being used. However, the 
blending of the soft colors with the rich 
tones of natural woods and cork has been 
so skillfully done that the effect is one of 
pleasant surroundings rather than of ob- 
trusive color. 


All the furniture is finished in light 
birch. Most of the readers’ chairs are uphol- 
stered in leather and the fixed, opera-style 
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chairs in the Lecture Room are fully up- 
holstered. The readers’ chairs, Frecline 
tables, and the rest of the standard library 
furniture were purchased from the John E. 
Sjéstr6m Company. Instead of folding 
chairs, a stacking chair of molded ply- 
wood with steel legs and rubber feet, made 
by Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
will be used in the various meeting rooms. 
In order to secure flexibility of furniture 
use, the same type of furniture is being 
used in several places—for example, a 
folding table with a plastic top, made by 
Virco, is used in work areas and also for 
book order meetings, adult discussion 
groups and the like. Card catalogs were 
supplied by Remington Rand, the steel 
shelving in the upper stacks by Virginia 
Metal Products Company, while the wood 
shelving was part of the general contract 
and the museum cases were locally built. 
Wood office furniture in softone oak 
blends with the light birch of the rest of 
the furniture. Steelcase posture chairs are 
finished in Desert Sage, a pinkish tan 
which exactly matches the vertical files 
and the Gaylord book ends. 

The building was constructed with the 
idea that expansion in the future is in- 
evitable in a rapidly growing city. The 
lower stack area, now unused, and an 
unfinished wing on the third floor are 
available for immediate expansion. Two 
more stories can be added when neces- 
sary, as the foundation and column 
structure were built to support them. A 
fifth elevator can be added. 

The library was built with funds from 
several sources, principally from the 
$2,000,000 bond issue for a new Central 
Library and some branches. Other sources 
were: $500,000 set aside by the City Coun- 
cil in 1945; $10,000 from the Wangen- 
heim Trust Fund; and $9,927 from a New 
Main Library Trust Fund given by an 
anonymous donor. 

Construction cost of the building was 
$1,686,500. Change orders have cost $28,- 
516, steel book stacks $58,119. Including 
architects’ and consultants’ fees, blueprints 
and other miscellaneous expenses, the total 
building cost was $1,933,135. Furniture 
costs are not yet complete but seem likely 
to be approximately $150,000. 





“THE FAMILY READS” 


A RADIO BOOK review program sponsored 
on an area basis is a new project of a 
group of public libraries in Central Cali- 
fornia. 

On Sunday, February 21, 1954, at 10 
a.m., “The Family Reads” went on the 
air over KCBS, San Francisco, as the 
opening program of a thirteen week dem- 
onstration, sponsored by the Library Exec- 
utives of Central California, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Josiah Bartlett of Berkeley giving the 
program. 

The Bartletts have done this kind of 
thing before. Josiah and Laile Bartlett for- 
merly lived in Seattle, Washington; where 
for several years they carried on a highly 
successful program, sponsored by the 


Seattle Public Library. This is an intel- 
lectual hobby and a chance to do things 


as a team, for a very busy pair of indi- 
viduals. 

The Berkeley Public Library had pre- 
viously arranged for several book reviews 
by Josiah Bartlett over a Berkeley station. 
The possibilities of a larger audience, and 
wider sponsorship, suggested the Library 
Executives’ group. When the appreciative 
ear of Carroll Hansen, K CB S’s dynamic 
program director was reached, the project 
developed quickly. At a meeting of the 
Executives’ group in the San Francisco 
Public Library, some fifty municipal and 
county libraries formally adopted the proj- 
ect, and set up a policy committee. A 
treasurer was also appointed, to collect 
from the participating libraries, according 
to population served, funds sufficient to 
reimburse the Bartletts for out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred in preparation of the 
program. 

“The Family Reads” is a program in 
which the Bartletts, parents of three young 
children, talk about books which they find 
in their public library and which the 
whole family can enjoy. They may talk 
about a current best seller or a good 
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“forgotten book.” Each program has a 
theme. For their first program, the Bart- 
letts did an “Introductory Sampler,” re- 
viewing Kathryn Hulme’s recent “Wild 
Place,” and mentioning her autobiograph- 
ical novel of San Francisco, “We Lived as 
Children.” Robert Gibbings’ “Coming 
Down the Seine” and his other delightful 
books were discussed as something for the 
reader who wants relaxation of high 
quality. An incident concerning the read- 
ing of the Bartlett’s own seven year old, 
brought in Munro Leaf’s “Arithmetic Can 
Be Fun” and others of his books. 


Unlimited possibilities suggest them- 
selves as themes for “The Family Reads.” 
The project is of particular interest as a 
joint endeavor on the part of a group of 
public libraries, a major radio station which 
is giving public service time, and two 
people representing the library reading 
public. The books are dealt with in the 
“library way,” not as the latest or most 
popular, but as suggested pathways to 
reading, which the individual reader may 
find for himself, with the help of his pub- 
lic library. 

Irving Lieberman, University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship’s Research 
Associate in charge of Audio Visual Proj- 
ect, is arranging for circularizing the li- 
braries within hearing distance of KCB S, 
as well as acting as liaison with the station 
program director. San Francisco Public 
Library’s Joseph Allen is treasurer. Helen 
A. Kearney, Berkeley City Librarian, is 
chairman of the advisory committee. Ber- 
keley Public Library is providing the Bart- 
letts with the books and reference service 
needed. George Lechich, Burlingame Li- 
brarian, and Coit Coolidge, Librarian of 
Richmond, make up the committee. Lau- 
rence J. Clarke, San Francisco City Library 
Head, is currently president of the Exec- 
utives’ group. All of the libraries look for 
continued success and a wide audience 


for “The Family Reads.” 





As I See # 


Curminatinc the dreams of most librarians is the ultimate realization of a new 
library building. Most of us feel that we could overcome nearly all the obstacles 
in our path toward better library service if the limitations of our present old 
Carnegie era buildings were removed. 

Few libraries have ever labored more valiantly in overcrowded quarters 
than Clara Breed’s San Diego Public Library. But today the shackles of that 
old building have fallen off, and a marvelous new structure planned to give 
modern library services to all who enter its newly opened doors has taken 
its place. 

Congratulations, Miss Breed! CL, CLA, and all your fellow librarians 
extend best wishes to you upon this important occasion. The years you have 
spent in planning your new building have now been converted to concrete 
reality. Your dreams are ready to bear their first fruits. 


Already librarians are visiting San Diego, both to study the new building 
and to partake of the wisdom and information Miss Breed has accumulated. 
Her generosity in sharing her experiences and knowledge goes far beyond 
“professional obligation.” This generation of librarians is forever indebted to 


Miss Breed for her friendly, conscientious, and thoroughgoing help. Her new 
San Diego Public Library will long stand as a symbol of achievement in library 


planning. Likewise, her influence on scores of new buildings yet unborn is 
incalculable. 


As an increasing number of librarians realize, planning a new library is 
more than a matter of where to put what. It provides a time for the wise 
librarian to re-think the meaning and intent of all library services, past, present, 
and future. It is a time for questioning every operation and every motive. The 
fundamentals of operation and organization must be critically analyzed. Above 
all, it is a time to ask the all-important question, what is the library’s most 
important function? 


Surprisingly enough, many librarians get so wrapped up in the details 
of costs, equipment and design that some of these things never receive consid- 
eration. So conscious have we become of the publicity opportunities of a new 
library and so desperately do we attempt to erase from the public’s mind the 
long accepted picture of a Carnegie building, that our goal becomes distorted. 
The form of the new building assumes an all-important position in our 
thinking. A “store-type” building becomes an obsession. We fail to carry over 
any of the virtues incorporated in our Carnegie buildings. I sometimes wonder 
if we are afraid our new libraries might be recognized as such! 


As a result, books, the one all-important element, often get lost in the 
shuffle. I have entered many a new building to find not a book in sight! 
All too often, the patron entering a new building must run a gauntlet of non- 





book related display cases and service desks before finding the friendly shelter 
of the book stacks. 

If books are truly basic, then why relegate them to distant corners and 
obscure areas? No readers’ advisor, in spite of her many virtues, can replace 
old-fashioned browsing as an incentive to enjoyable reading. If we mean it 
when we say our job is to bring books and people together, then let’s put 
books first and make our exhibits and personnel unobtrusive helpmates. 

True enough, every building is a series of compromises, often forcing us to 
accept “the least worst” of a series of possibilities. Flexibility in arrangement 
has long been advocated as an all-important element in planning. Yet, as 
Miss Breed points out, there comes a time when various elements of the building 
must combine to limit this essential. The larger the building, the greater the 
problem. Columns, elevators, staircases, structural elements, plumbing, duct ° 
work, and electric fixtures form immovable barriers restricting the freedom 
of a “flexible” arrangement. 

In the large building, the separation of services and materials becomes 
complex when decisions of what goes on which floor must be made. Seemingly 
natural or logical arrangements become impossible. As one library planner 
put it, “Sometimes you can’t even keep ‘Audio’ with ‘Visual’!” 

Then there’s the matter of interior arrangement so people can find what 
they want without running the legs off the staff. San Diego has gone far 
toward bringing together all related materials. “Public use” rather than “Dewey 
logic” has determined the location of the library’s materials. The flow of public 
trafic through the building is thus promoted and controlled. 

Important to everyone is the exterior of a new building. The first thing 
everyone asks is, “What will it look like?” Strange as it may seem, this is 
often one of the last problems considered by librarian and architect. Important 
though it is, the exterior should, at best, be only the outward manifestation 
of the interior pattern of service. Windows must show books and people using 
books. A friendly, inviting interior is the library’s best advertisement. Why hide 
behind facades of masonry, or bury the library deep in shrubbery far beyond 
sidewalks and streets? 

All of these problems and many more have been raised and solved at 
San Diego. On June 27 Miss Breed will see the consummation of years of 
effort, as she opens to San Diego the doors of its magnificent new library. 
Best wishes, Miss Breed, and thanks from us all. 


Raymond M. Aolt 








Your CLA Dues May Change, 
KNOW YOUR BY-LAWS 


BY JOHN D. HENDERSON 


THE PROPOsED Constitution and By-Laws 
place the Executive Board in a strong posi- 
tion and make it the responsible and au- 
thoritative center for all CLA activities 
and policies. In the handling of finances, 
in setting up committees, and in determin- 
ing program and action the Executive 
Board is the central authority. 

The dominating position of the Execu- 
tive Board in these areas will be seen in 
studying the proposals offered by the Revi- 
sion Committee. To expedite and coor- 
dinate the Association’s business a Manual 
of Procedure is now in process of prepara- 
tion in which the operating details will 
be brought together and a schedule estab- 
lished for the guidance of officers and 
committees. 

The aim of the Committee is to sim- 
plify the organizational structure and 
procedures of CLA with the aim of econ- 
omizing and expediting its operation, 
guided by the grass roots representation 
in policy matters with a centralized re- 
sponsibility and authority in matters of 
statewide importance. 

A discussion of the key points incor- 


porated in the proposed By-Laws follows. 


ARTICLE II—DUES AND FEES 


Alternate dues scales are submitted. 
These represent the state of the Commit- 
tee’s thinking at the present writing but 
are subject to modification. Undoubtedly 
Section I of the By-Laws concerning Dues 
will receive the greatest amount of atten- 
tion from the membership. The basic fact 
is that the State Association is in need of 
strengthened resources if it is to carry 
forward a dynamic program in all areas 
of library service. 

The initiation fee of $1.00 for new 
members has been eliminated. The dues 
schedule is set up on a simpler basis with 
only four categories. Some increase is be- 
ing recommended for the lower bracket 
salaries, with the heavy increases in the 
higher levels. The unfinished business 


confronting the Committee is to determine 
the figures for members with salaries 
ranging from $300 to $500. In this group 
lies the bulk of the membership and the 
dues in this area are still an unsolved 
issue. 

Annual dues for individual active mem- 
bers shall be computed on a sliding scale 
based on the monthly salary received by 
the members during the last fiscal year 
(rates as revised June 1954): 

Monthly Salary Dues 


Less than $300 4.00 
$300 - $499 7.00 
$500 & up 15.00 


ARTICLE IV—LIBRARY DISTRICTS 


In regard to finances for the districts— 
and this applies also to committee and 
section expenditures—it is stressed that 
the Executive Board is the appropriating 
authority, that no one Board should tie 
the hands of its successors; hence all com- 
mittee work and section programs should 
be reviewed each year by the Board and 
each should stand on its merits for recon- 
sideration where a project requires more 
time for completion. For this reason it is 
provided that all committee, district and 
section funds revert to the CLA at the 
end of each fiscal year. 


ARTICLE V—SECTIONS 


Sections are authorized to set up By- 
Laws in accordance with the CLA Consti- 
tution and By-Laws if they wish to do so. 
An appropriation will be made each year 
based on the section’s proposed budget 
and program; the amount to be appropri- 
ated will depend on the merit of the sec- 
tion’s request and the financial resources 
of CLA, the aim being to bring the sec- 
tions closer to the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VI— NOMINATIONS OF 
STATE OFFICERS 


The expense and involvements of the 
present nomination and election plan were 
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felt to be too great to be continued even 
hough thoroughly democratic in ap- 
proach. It is felt by the Committee that 
State nominators appointed by the Dis- 
trict Presidents would be thoroughly satis- 
factory, and that through representation 
on the State Nominating Committee the 
democratic spirit would not be violated 
since each district would carry equal 
weight. Provision is made for additional 
nominations by petition in Article VI, 
Section 5. 


ARTICLE VIII—DUTIES OF STATE 
OFFICERS 


The duties of the officers have been 
described in the simplest terms. Those 
pertaining to the Executive Secretary have 
followed the recommendations of the 
Kroeger* survey of the Office. 


ARTICLE IX— 
DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 


Finance This committee is set up to 
review and consider the budget requests 
submitted by committee chairmen, the 
District Presidents, and the Section Chair- 
men. Policy decisions are not intended 
to fall within the scope of the Committee, 
although recommendations are specifically 
authorized. The committee’s function is to 
review the total budget requests in light 
of the estimated revenue, to summarize 
the requests, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Board regarding 
them in terms of the expected income. 
Formal decision and actual allocation of 
the monies will be the responsibility of 
the Executive Board. 


Publications Some clarification is called 
for in regard to the Committee on Pub- 
lications which was established to coor- 
dinate all published items bearing the 
CLA imprint. Except the official periodi- 
cal which is the responsibility of the Edi- 
tor and the Executive Board, the Com- 
mittee is empowered to approve all publi- 
cations for policy matters, as well as 
content, style and format. The Committee 
is also empowered to initiate publications 
on its own motion, with the approval of 
the Executive Board. In the interests of 





*Kroeger, Louis J. California Library Association 
Office Practices. January 1954 
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coordination and policy the Executive 
Secretary and the Editor of the official 
publication are ex-officio members of the 
Committee. 


Manual of Procedure To expedite the 
work of the CLA and to assist in the 
orientation of the state, district and section 
officers and committee chairmen and mem- 
bers, the Procedure Manual will indicate 
the sequence of steps to follow for new 
officers getting into the year’s work. The 
manual covers details that will clarify 
the By-Laws and it will be based on the 
provisions of the By-Laws. Under the 
present Constitution and By-Laws it is 
assumed that the annual meeting will be 
held in October. Even though the official 
year does not expire until December 31 
the officers whose election is announced 
at the annual meeting will be expected to 
attend the Executive Board meeting with 
the old officers at the conclusion of the 
October conference. The new officers meet- 
ing with the old will learn of the carry- 
over business, the problems encountered 
during the year, the bills to be paid, and 
the follow-up items that the old officers 
will have to handle before the end of the 
official year. Committee appointments will 
be considered and plans will be explored 
for the Association’s business, policies and 
program for the year to follow. The first 
oficial meeting of the new Executive 
Board will take place in January. By that 
time officers should be ready to announce 
committee appointments and program 
plans for the year. In advance of the 
January meeting the Finance Committee 
will be expected to prepare its report. The 
new committee chairmen will by that time 
submit their budgets and the financial 
structure and strength of the CLA will be 
presented to the Executive Board by the 
Finance Committee. 


Committee files, except for archival 
material that will stay in the CLA office, 
should be promptly sent to the new 
chairmen. 

The Revision Committee’s aim is to 
place the Executive Board at the heart 
and center of all CLA activities and to 
give the Board authority and responsibility 
in policy program and organizational 
matters. The Board itself will be set up on 
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a democratic basis and will speak and act 
for the entire Association. 

The Constitution and By-Laws aim to 
integrate and coordinate all of the CLA 
activities into an operation and pattern 
that will center in the Executive Board. 

It must be admitted that the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws which the Committee 



























































Section 1. Annual Dues. 














1954 include Section dues): 




















Monthly Salary Dues 
Students - - - - - § 2.00 
Less than $300 - - - 4.00 
$300-$4909 - - - - 7.00 
$500 and over - - - 15.00 











expenditures: 
$20,000 or less 
$20,000-40,000 
$40,000-70,000 
$70,000-100,000 
$100,000-500,000 : 
$500,000 up a i J 








































the place determined by the Executive Board. 








of the Executive Board. 








of the association. 
















Section 2. Description of Districts. 











CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BY-LAWS 


Proposed Revision 
June, 1954 


ARTICLE I — OFFICIAL YEARS 


Section 1. Official Years. The fiscal, membership, and conference year of the CLA shall be 
the calendar year from January 1 to December 31 of a given year. 


ARTICLE II — DUES AND FEES 


(c) Dues shall be due and payable in advance in January of ¢ 
whose dues are unpaid on April 1 shall be dropped from the membership. 


Section 2. ALA Chapter Dues. Provision shall be made in the annual budget to apply to the 
American Library Association annual dues, in accordance with its requirements. 


ARTICLE III — MEETINGS 
Section 1. Annual Meetings. The annual meetings of the-CLA shall be held at the time and 


ARTICLE IV — LIBRARY DISTRICTS 


Section 1. Formation of Districts. Upon written request of twenty-five CLA members residing 
in a proposed district, the Executive Board shall consider its establishment. When the written consent 
of two-thirds of the members in the proposed district has been obtained by the Board, the new 
district shall be formed and Article IV, Section 2, of the By-Laws changed accordingly. 


CALIFORNIA LIBRAR!AN 


is submitting is not a perfect creation. It 
is submitted to the membership as a work- 
ing instrument subject to adjustment nd 
revision as questions arise in the course 
of our experience with it. Comments and 
suggestions from the membership on the 
proposed draft will be welcomed by the 
Committee. 


(a) Annual dues for individual active members shall be computed on a sliding scale based 
on the monthly salary received by the members during the last fiscal year (rates revised June 


seme el lll lt 4.00 
Affliate - - - - - 4.00 
Associate ee ee 7.00 
Contributing - - - - 25.00 
Sustaining - - - - 100.00 


(b) Annual dues for libraries shall be computed on the sliding scale based on their operating 


$1 0.00 
15.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 
35.00 


Section 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings may be called by the President with the approval 


Section 3. Quorum. Ten percent of the membership shall constitute a quorum at any meeting 


(a) Golden Empire District shall consist of the following counties: Yolo, Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Nevada, Placer, El Dorado, Amador, Calaveras, Alpine, and Mono. 
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(b) Golden Gate District shall consist of the following counties: Mendocino, Lake, Sonoma, 
Napa, Marin, Solano, Contra Costa, Alameda, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa 
Cruz, San Benito, and Monterey. 

(c) Mt. Shasta District shall consist of the following counties: Siskiyou, Modoc, Trinity, 
Shasta, Lassen, Tehama, Plumas, Glenn, Butte, Sierra, Colusa, Yuba, and Sutter. 

(d) Redwood District shall consist of the following counties: Del Norte and Humboldt. 

(e) Southern District shall consist of the following counties: Inyo, San Luis Obispo, Santa 
Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, Orange, San Diego, Imperial, Riverside, and San_ Bernardino. 

(£) Yosemite District shall consist of the following counties: Stanislaus, Merced, Tuolumne, 
Mariposa, Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, and Kern. 

Section 3. Boundary Changes. The Executive Board shall give consideration to any proposed 
changes in District boundaries when a written request for such change is made by five percent or 
more CLA members residing in the affected area. When approved by the Executive Board the 
proposed boundary shall be submitted to a vote of the districts affected. The new boundary will 
be ratified when 2/3 of the total ballots cast by the CLA members in these districts are affirmative. 

Section 4. Officers. 

(a) The district officers shall consist of a district president, a vice-president who shall serve 
as president-elect, and a_ secretary-treasurer. The president-elect and the  secretary-treasurer 
shall be elected by the members of the district in accordance with the provisions in Article VII, 
Sections 1 and 2 of these By-Laws. 

Section 5. Nominations and Elections. 

(a) District Nominating Committee. The District president shall appoint a nominating 
committee of not less than 3 to prepare the district’s official ballot. This ballot shall include 
the names of candidates for vice-president who shall serve as president-elect, and secretary-treasurer. 
The committee shall nominate two or more persons for each office. A member 
candidate for one office only. 

(b) District Ballot. Report of the nominating committee shall be made to the district 
president who in turn will file this ballot with the Executive Secretary at least ninety (go) days 
prior to the annual meeting of the CLA. Balloting shall be conducted by mail as provided for 
in Article VII, Section 1, of the By-Laws. 

Section 6. Term of Office. All officers and members of committees shall hold office for one official 
year, or until their successors are elected or appointed. 

Section 7. State Nominators. Each district shall be represented on the State Nominating Committee 


by one member appointed by the district president prior to the first Executive Board meeting. 
Section 8. Finances. 


may be a 


(a) Each district president shall submit a district budget request to the Executive Board 
before the beginning of the official year. 


(b) The Executive Board shall review the district budget requests and appropriate funds 
for district expenditures. 


(c) Unexpended district funds shall be returned to the general fund at the end of the fiscal 
year. 
Section 9. Meetings. 

(a) Annual. Each district shall hold an annual meeting at the place designated by the 
district president. 

(b) Special. Special district meetings may be held upon call of the district president. 

(c) Quorum. Twenty percent of the membership of any district shall constitute a quorum. 
Section 10. Reports. An annual report of the meetings and work of the district shall be submitted 


in writing to the association president and to the Executive Secretary by each district president 
thirty (30) days before the annual meeting of the CLA. 


ARTICLE V — SECTIONS 


Section 1. Organization. Members of the association who are engaged in similar work or have 
special interests in common may organize into sections, as indicated in Article IV, Section 2, of the 
Constitution, upon complying with the following procedure. 

Section 2. Petition. A petition for establishment of a section, signed by not less than 25 
members of the CLA who signify their intention to become charter members of the section, shall 
be submitted to the Executive Board of the CLA for action. 

Section 3. Membership. Any CLA member engaged in the work or interested in the purpose 
of a section may be accepted for membership in the section upon conforming to its rules. 

Section 4. Finances. 

(a) Each section shall submit a section budget request to the Executive Board before the 
beginning of the official year. 

(b) The Executive Board shall review the sections’ budget requests and appropriate funds 
for section expenditures. 

Section 5. Activities. Sections may prescribe qualifications for memberships and in general carry 
on activities along the lines of their interests. 

Section 6. Annual Meetings. Each section shall hold its annual meeting at the time of and in 
connection with the annual CLA meeting. 
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Section 7. Officers. 
(a) Each section shall elect its officers in accordance with its by-laws. 
(b) Each section shall announce its new officers at the annual meeting. 
Section 8. Reports. A report of section activities shall be submitted in writing to the president 
of the CLA by each section chairman prior to the annual meeting of the CLA. 


Section 9. By-Laws. By-laws for each section shall be approved by the Executive Board. 


Section 10. Dissolution. A section may dissolve by presenting to the CLA Executive Board a 
resolution to that effect, approved by a vote of two-thirds of the section members. Dissolution becomes 
effective upon the approval ofthe Executive Board. A section which has been inactive for two years 
may be dissolved by the Executive Board. Any section funds shall revert to the association. 


ARTICLE VI — NOMINATIONS OF STATE OFFICERS 


Section 1. State Nominating Committee. The nominating committee shall be a standing committee 


composed of one district representative designated by each district president at the first Executive 
Board meeting of each year. 


Section 2. Chairman. The chairmanship shall rotate in alphabetical order among the districts, 
Committee work may be carried on by mail. 

Section 3. Candidates. The committee shall name two or more persons for: 

(a) Vice-president (president-elect) 

(b) Second vice-president 

(c) Treasurer (in the last year of the treasurer's term) 
(d) Delegate or delegates to the ALA Council 

A member's consent must be obtained before his name may be placed on the ballot by the 
nominating committee. A member may be a candidate for one office only. 

Section 4. Report. The report of the nominating committee shall be filed with the Executive 
Secretary not later than 120 days before the annual meeting. It shall then be published in that issue 
of the official periodical of the association which immediately precedes the annual meeting. 

Section 5. Nominations by Petition of Members. Additional nominations may be placed on the 
ballot by the petition of 25 members of the association, accompanied by the written consent of the 
nominee(s), to be presented to the Executive Secretary at least forty-five (45) days before the election. 


ARTICLE VII — ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Voting. The official ballot shall contain the names of nominees for state, district, and 
section officers and shall be mailed by the Executive Secretary to each member of the CLA at least 
thirty (30) days prior to the annual meeting. All voting shall be conducted by mail. 

Section 2. Election Committee. The president shall appoint an election committee which shall 
count and tabulate the votes cast and announce the results at the association’s annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VIII — DUTIES OF OFFICERS 
Section 1. President. In addition to his regular duties and those mentioned in Article V, Sec. 2 


and VI, Sec. 1, of the Constitution, the president shall make an annual report at the annual meeting 
on the condition and affairs of the association. 

Section 2. Vice-President (president-elect). In addition to his regular duties, the vice-president 
shall coordinate committee work under the direction of the president and the Executive Board. 

Section 3. Second Vice-President. In addition to his regular duties, the second vice-president 
shall act as chairman of the membership committee, and as ex-officio chairman of the resolutions 
committee. 

Section 4. Treasurer. The treasurer shall through the Executive Secretary keep record of and dis- 
burse the funds of the association. He shall make a financial statement annually, and at such other times 
as the association, the Executive Board, or the finance committee may require. He shall be a member 
of the finance committee. 

Section 5. Executive Secretary. The Executive Secretary shall perform the following duties: 

(a) Maintain and supervise the headquarters office, in which are to be kept the official 
records and accounts of the association; 
(b) Manage the business affairs of the association in accordance with the policies of the 

Executive Board; 

(c) Assist the officers, committees, districts and sections of the association by providing such 
clerical service as is authorized by the Executive Board; 
(d) Represent the association to the extent authorized by the Executive Board. 

Section 6. Parliamentarian. The Parliamentarian shall advise the president and Executive Board 
on constitutional, parliamentary, and organizational problems. “Sturgis Standard Code of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure’ shall be the official parliamentary authority. 

Section 7. Editor. The editor shall have charge of the publication of the official periodical of 
the association. 


ARTICLE IX — DUTIES OF COMMITTEES 
Section 1. Finance. The president shall appoint a finance committee consisting of at least 
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three members, including the treasurer. The finance committee shall arrange to have an annual 
audit of all accounts of the association by a certified public accountant. The committee shall assemble 
and present at the first Executive Board meeting of each year all budget requests submitted by 
committees, districts and sections, along with a statement of anticipated revenues. 

Section 2. Legislative. The legislative committee shall study and keep the association informed 


of the legal and legislative matters concerning libraries and shall promote legislative action approved 
by the Executive Board. 


Section 3. Library Development and Standards.*** The committee shall be composed of 
librarians from various types of libraries, including the State Library. The committee shall study and 
plan for the development of library service and shall recommend standards for the improvement of 
administration, personnel, salaries, book collections, buildings, and other elements of library service. 


*** NOTE: Correct Constitution Article VI, Section 1, to read “Library Development and 
Standards Committee” 


Section 4. Membership. The second vice-president shall be the chairman of the membership 
committee which shall consist of the district vice-presidents. The membership representatives of the 
ALA shall be ex-officio members. 

Section 5. Nominating. Duties of the nominating committee are stated in the By-Laws, Article VI. 

Section 6. Publications. The committee on publications shall approve the content and format 
of all publications authorized by the Executive Board, except the official periodical. In addition, 
the committee may initiate publications of the CLA with the approval of the Executive Board. 
Members of the committee shall serve for three years. The Executive Secretary and Editor shall be 
non-voting members of the committee. 

Section 7. Resolutions. The resolutions committee, consisting of the second vice-president as 
chairman ex-officio and two other members appointed by the president, shall prepare and report to 
the Association at its annual convention appropriate resolutions. All resolutions except those 
pertaining to obituaries and appreciation shall be referred to the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE X — REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEES 


Section 1. Annual. It shall be the duty of all standing and special committee chairmen to 
submit reports in writing to the president and the Executive Secretary thirty (30) days before the 
annual meeting. A copy shall also be placed in the commitice’s file by the chairman for the benefit 
of succeeding committee chairmen. 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
SALE AND ACQUISITION OF 


e Scientific periodicals: complete sets, short runs, 
single volumes—all fields, all languages 


Scientific books: out-of-print—domestic, foreign 


Complete subscription service for domestic and foreign 
periodicals 


All new books of U.S. and foreign publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
125 East 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, N. Y. 


Catalogues available on request 








LIBRARIANSHIP 
And The Body Beautiful 


Our post-war world has come to accept 
as common-place the ever increasing 
pressure that is brought to bear on college 
seniors in the effort to persuade the more 
promising of these young graduates to 
take an interest in some particular profes- 
sion, industry, or trade. The engineering 
profession, some of the more important 
chemical industries, and the larger manu- 
facturing corporations keep a staff of 
trained men in the field, going from col- 
lege to college, interviewing heads of de- 
partments and professors, and seeking out 
among the students likely prospects for 
the various fields of engineering, chemi- 
cal research, or business management. 

This procedure, whatever its variations, 
and whatever the intensity of its impact 
on the inexperienced undergraduate, has 
become an accepted part of collegiate life, 
and is dignified by the general title of 
“professional recruitment,” or, more sim- 
ply, “recruitment.” 

One of the standard attractions held out 
by the recruiters, and one which rightly 
should be a factor of paramount impor- 
tance in any such program, is the salary 
factor. In this respect any librarianship 
recruitment program will inevitably have 
to admit the inferiority of its attractive 
power when compared with some of the 
other professions, and even when com- 
pared with many industrial executive posi- 
tions. 


But “money is not everything,” say the 
text books on vocational guidance. The 
prospective employee should look also for 
congenial work, relative security, promo- 
tional opportunities, and so on. And of 
equal importance with these, say the 
guidance text books, especially for women 
candidates, is the factor of physical well- 
being, of healthful working conditions, 
or, in plainer language, of opportunities 


BY RAYMUND F. WOOD 


to develop and preserve the body beauti- 
ful. The questions that every young girl 
should apparently ask herself, in regard 
to any occupations or profession in which 
she is interested, would run something like 
these: “Will this occupation enable me 
to maintain my slender figure and retain 
my youthful posture? Will I be able to 
avoid becoming round-shouldered, or 
squint-eyed, or developing ‘stenographer’s 
spread,’ (a euphemistic term for the fat- 
tening of the sitting-down areas that is 
an all too frequent concomitant of many 
years of dictation and typing)?” 


If these questions be asked of the library 
profession, the answer may be given in a 
very firm and very encouraging affirma- 
tive. In almost no other profession can the 
young woman applicant be assured that, 
with the possible exception of certain 
cataloging tasks, her work will be suff- 
ciently varied to develop just about every 
muscle in her body, and sufficiently lively 
to keep her almost literally on her toes all 
day long. 

Anyone who has ever watched a trim, 
sure-footed professional librarian wheel a 
heavy-laden, fourteen-inch book truck 
down a fifteen-inch aisle, with a skill and 
accuracy though would put a truck driver 
to shame, may well wonder what training 
it was that enabled her to bring about 
such an achievement. The answer lies in 
her years of experience in reading call 
numbers along the top shelf, eight inches 
above her head, and reaching for books 
on the bottom shelves of the stacks in the 
basement where the aisles between the 
ranges are so narrow that you barely have 
room to change your mind. Moreover, 
there is little opportunity for lethargy, 
or indolence, or standing around with 
slumped-over shoulders at the average 
reference desk, or the circulation desk of 
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a busy branch. In fact it might almost be 
said that the average day’s work in a 
normal library is in itself a gentle but 
continual exercise in calisthenics. 

There used to be a saying, to describe 
a man with strong hands, that “he has 
an arm like a prize-fighter,” or “he has 
a grip like a carpenter.” A far more apt 
simile would be that he, or she, has a 
grip like a librarian. Probably no other 
occupation, with the possible exception of 
brick-laying, gives a person so unique an 
opportunity to develop the muscles of the 
hands and wrists as does that of librarian- 
ship. The librarian’s whole work, generally 
speaking, consists of lifting, shelving, 
shifting and arranging small items weigh- 
ing a half a pound to two pounds each. 
This constant handling of books uncon- 
sciously develops a librarian’s hands until 
she is able to grasp and to hold far heavier 
weights than perhaps even she herself 
realizes. This ability is so common-place 
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that it is seldom noticed. But if you have 
ever watched a librarian flip down a couple 
of bound volumes of, say The American 
School Board Journal in front of a patron 
with as much ease and grace as if they 
were 25c pocket books, while the poor 
patron almost collapses under the burden 
as he staggers to a table, you will get an 
inkling of what I mean. 


An instance of this unusual ability to 
hold or to grasp fairly heavy weights 
without fatigue was pointed up quite 
recently in a rather amusing way. A li- 
brarian of my acquaintance, who probably 
does not weigh over 120 pounds, was as- 
signed the task of transferring some seven 
thousand volumes from one area of the 
library to another. The Maintenance De- 
partment sent over a couple of handy men 
to aid in the task. As the work got under 
way, and the volumes were being trans- 
ferred onto book trucks, the librarian 

(Body Beautiful . . . Page 264) 


Could you hand me them books two at a time, 
Ma'am? They get sort of heavy after a while. 





“AND BOOKS WE KNOW ARE 
A SUBSTANTIAL WORLD” 


AMONG OTHER things, ours has been called 
an Age of Anxiety, and librarians have 
not escaped its oppressive atmosphere. Our 
professional anxiety is centered upon the 
reading habits of people, both children 
and adults. Why and what do they read? 
Why and what will they not read? And 
what can we librarians do to get them to 
read? 


We as librarians want more people to 
read; we feel that it is important that 
people read. But what about ourselves? 
Is reading indispensable to us? What are 
we, the librarians reading? Let us, each 
one, ask himself—what did I read last 
month, last week, last night? Is reading 
only important for others upon whose 
interest in books our very livelihood de- 
pends? Or is reading for us also? 

There is no blueprint that we can devise 
to force people to read. I believe that the 
most important thing the librarian has to 
offer, and there is nothing that can take 
its place, is a broad knowledge of litera- 
ture and an infectious enthusiasm for 
books. Certainly, there is nothing that can 
compare with those qualities in a chil- 
dren’s librarian. 


A few lines from a Wordsworth sonnet 
gave me the title for this talk: 


“Dreams, books, are each a world; and 


books we know, 


Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good. 


Round these, with tendrils strong as 


flesh and blood 


Our pastime and our happiness will 

grow.” 

These four lines express the credo of 
the librarian working with children and 
young people both in and out of school. 
And it appears to me that all librarians 
have to believe this, to believe it with a 
deep personal conviction and by personal 
practice. 


BY LEONE GARVEY 


Like everyone else, librarians seem to be 
growing busier with each passing year. 
You have heard, all too often, this familiar 
phrase: “I love to read, but I do not have 
time.” I have even heard librarians give 
utterance to these insincere words. With 
them I have no patience, but rather, a 
kind of scorn. The lover of books will find 
time to read; he will do anything to find 
and protect that time. 


The reading of the children’s librarian 
presents a special problem so far as time 
is concerned. Her knowledge of children’s 
books must, of necessity, be first hand. 
Not for her is the casual skimming, the 
dependence on book reviews. Her book 
talks, both in the library and in the class 
room depend, for their liveliness and in- 
terest, on a sure and personal knowledge 
of books. Hers is a critical audience, quick 
to detect sham and pretence, and quicker 
still to boredom and restlessness. Through 
her own excitement and enthusiasm for 
books she must create interest and de- 
mand. First she shares, then she entices, 
then she convinces. Her work with indi- 
vidual children demands an even wider 
knowledge of books. Give some thought 
to what this means in terms of reading 
and in terms of time. The children them- 
selves are frequently impressed by the 
librarian’s acquaintance with books. Time 
and again they will exclaim: “Gee, have 
you read all of the books in the library?” 
The fact that she really knows the books 
commands their respect and strengthens 
their faith in her. 

But the children’s librarian has her own 
interests also and she needs to pursue them 
in order to keep her mind keen and re- 
furbished. Often it is the so-called chil- 
dren’s literature which sends her off to 
a wider and deeper pursuit of a new and 
fascinating subject. Like a good teacher, 
a good children’s librarian must be a per- 
son of many parts and interests. She 
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should read as widely in the adult fields as 
other librarians. 


Just as I believe that the best minds and 
the most attractive personalities in the 
teaching field should be found in the 
elementary grades, so do I feel that the 
highest professional standards should be 
sought for the staff of a children’s depart- 


ment. For the best is none too good for the 
children. 


And what of the children’s reading? 
Where does it begin, this interest and love 
of books? There are three points of de- 
parture; the home, the school, and the 
library. And of the three the home is the 
most important. To be born into a read- 
ing, book-loving family is the best possible 
initiation into “the wonderful world of 
books.” The home provides the only at- 
mosphere where reading is a natural 
pastime. A home where books form as 
important a part in the equipment of the 
house as, let us say, the chairs or the 
dishes, a home where reading is as ac- 
cepted a part of the family’s recreation 
as drives and picnics, movies and concerts, 


radio and television, is the happiest pos- 
sible place to flourish as a reader. 


In the ART OF READING Stella 
Center writes that one of our difficulties 
today is that children are too often taught 
to read by teachers who are not them- 
selves discriminating readers, or by teach- 
ers who, themselves, do not find books 
indispensable to their lives. Ernest Dimnet 
goes farther than that in his ART OF 
THINKING. He claims that children 
are too often taught by teachers who have 
an active dislike of reading. 

I know too many magnificent and in- 
spiring teachers to accept either of those 
statements too seriously. But there is much 
to ponder here. Of what use, other than 
the merely practical, to teach children to 
read, and not to be able to ignite an excite- 
ment about reading; to give them only the 
current text book with which to tempt 
them to try their wings? Lest you school 
people protest, let me hasten to add that I 
know that this is not a true picture of all 
of our schools, but sadly enough it is too 
frequent, and the situation seems to vary 
within the same system. 

If teachers could be convinced of the im- 
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portance of a wide variety of literature in 
the reading program; if they could be 
persuaded to read many of the good 
children’s books that experience and ob- 
servation have proved to be well-loved by 
the children of any given age group, they 
would be surprised and delighted by the 
interest and enthusiasm they could quicken 
in reading. These books could form a core 
to which a teacher could add from year 
to year. From this background she could 
suggest, from first-hand acquaintance of 
the book and the child, the right book at 
the right time. She would have, on the 
tip of her tongue, other books to recom- 
mend similar to one a child, particularly a 
slow-to-read child, has just enjoyed. Events 
that take place in the class room could be 
heightened through a wide knowledge of 
children’s books. The teacher, next to the 
parents, understands the child’s needs and 
interests better than any one, and because 
of her unique position, has an enviable 
opportunity to bring children and books 
together. 

In many class rooms today the time- 
honored and beloved tradition of reading 
aloud a chapter a dav or a week, is still 
being enjoyed. But I am frequently ap- 
palled by the selections. Too often they are 
trivial books, or second-rate stories brought 
to school by one of the children. In read- 
ing aloud the teacher has an opportunity 
to introduce children to real literature, to 
books that children are not quite ready to 
read themselves. And librarians have both 
the opportunity and the obligation to assist 
and advise teachers in their selection of 
these books. For the reading aloud period 
is the time to read what De Quincey 
called the literature of power, the litera- 
ture that may, or may not teach us any- 
thing, but from which we may become 
something. 

The methods of motivating and encour- 
aging children to read are manv. and the 
more places, the home, the school and the 
library, these methods are used, the more 
likely we are to make reading significant 
and joyful to children. The devices of the 
children’s librarians are well-known. She 
discusses, interprets, suggests. Occasionally 
she takes an aggressive attitude. Last year 


(Substantial World . . . Page 258) 





Scripps. Windfalls 


Tue Scripps CoLLece Lisrary is too small 
to have “Special Collections.” Since we 
do have them, however, this article has 
been requested partly to explain this seem- 
ing paradox. 


The Ella Strong Denison Library of 
Scripps College has approximately 50,000 
volumes, including uncataloged gift items. 
It serves 225 young women students and 
is also open to use by the students of the 
other Associated Colleges. For the unini- 
tiated, the Associated Colleges is an adap- 
tation of the Oxford plan of education 
inaugurated here by Dr. James A. Blais- 
dell in 1925. The group now consists of 
Pomona College, co-educational; Scripps 
College, for women only; Claremont 
Men’s College; the Graduate School; and 
the Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Gardens. 
The Honnold Library now serves all these 
colleges, but in addition Scripps has re- 
tained its own library. This of course, is 
an over-simplification of the Associated 
Plan, but it may suffice for this article. 
Scripps, alone among the colleges, requires 
residence on campus; every Scripps stu- 
dent must take our basic humanities cur- 
riculum. 


Since the technical processing of our 
books is done at Honnold, after all orders 
are initiated here, we feel that our greatest 
responsibility is to give personal and in- 
dividual service to’ our faculty and stu- 
dents. Relieved of much technical detail, 
we are free theoretically at least to do 
this. 

Special collections here, as in many li- 
braries, stem from memorial gifts and 
from the enthusiasm of individuals. In 
the case of our special collections, every 
one represents a gift, either of the books 
themselves or of funds for the purchase 
of such books. And each is a working 
part of our library, available to our stu- 
dents as are the rest of the books, all on 
open stacks. 


In our Browning Room there is framed 


BY DOROTHY MARGARET DRAKE 


Mair reading room of the Denison Library, 
Scripps College showing the open case Easter 
exhivits. 


a copy of Joseph W. Angell’s definition of 


an ‘ideal collection’: “Ir contains the 
entire evidence and record of an author's 
creative activity; books which served as 
direct source materials; books which 
formed the author’s frame of mind and 
influenced his spiritual outlook; . . . and 
finally, items of personal memorabilia 
which reveal the activitics and experiences 
of the author’s life time.” Our Browning 
Collection is this kind of collection. To 
date numbering some one thousand vol- 
umes, it has come to us from various 
sources, but chiefly from the Pacific Coast 
Browning Foundation. In this room, di- 
rectly below the large stained-glass window 
are the books by and about Elizabeth and 
Robert Browning. First editions of all of 
Robert’s published works, except Pauline, 
are here, as are many variant editions for 
the study of our students. Three of the rare 
Wise forgeries are here too. Again, because 
we are a small college, we have no ambi- 
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tion for a large number of books in this 
collection. Baylor University and Wellesley 
College are the king and queen in this 
respect. In sympathy with this limitation 
of ours, the Pacific Coast Browning 
Foundation is now concentrating its gifts 
in the field of manuscripts, that is, original 
letters to and from the Brownings, as well 
as manuscripts of their literary works. We 
now have some fifty manuscripts and many 
association items containing inscriptions 
by Elizabeth and Robert. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a copy of Homer’s Iliad which 
Robert carried with him and in whose 
margins he has penciled many a note. 
Among the memorabilia one finds the 
mortar-board Robert wore when he grad- 
uated from Oxford, and his travel case, 
both of which the Foundation acquired 
from his valet, William Grove. One of 
our students making use of the Browning 
books has written a paper on Pauline 
which is a new and fresh contribution to 
Browning scholarship and which the col- 
lege expects to publish soon. 


For senior theses, our students have 


made good use of our Macpherson collec- 
tion, books by or about women. A 1632 
edition of “Lawes resolutions of womens 


rights” served as provocative source for 
one thesis, since here in one book are all 
the laws pertaining to women in England 
up to 1632. Another senior, whose major 
field of concentration was in drama, found 
here such fascinating material on that 
great medieval dramatist Hrosvitha of 
Gandersheim, that she wrote a script based 
on one of Hrosvitha’s plays, directed, cos- 
tumed and produced it for a vesper pro- 
gram. She thus succeeded in tying together 
her major interest, one of our special col- 
lections, and our whole humanities pro- 
gram. We have only limited funds for 
book purchases in this field of ‘wom- 
eniana.’ To give stature to the collection 
we must, therefore, narrow our interests. 
For the last several years we have tried to 
limit purchases to primary items in the 
following three categories: 1) Women in 
the Western Frontier, particularly Cali- 
fornia; 2) Women and Domestic Employ- 
ment; 3) Women in the Humanist Tradi- 
tion. Our periodical holdings are on the 
way to becoming significant. Jus Suffragit, 
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International Women’s News, is complete 
from vol. I. Godey’s Lady’s Book is fast 
approaching completion. The original 
Dial, with Margaret Fuller and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson editors, is here complete 
and has tipped in volume one a four-page 
manuscript letter from Emerson to his 
nephew. The Ladies Monthly Museum, 
published in England, our copies dated 
from 1798 to 1819, and Roshni, the all- 
women’s magazine published in the new 
India since 1946, find themselves shelf 
partners. 


If you ever caught yourself thinking 
about nuns, and wondering what they 
might have been doing in their convents 
in Europe at the time of the great enlight- 
enment, that is at the time of the invention 
of printing, would you dream of their do- 
ing actual printing? I must confess I 
should never have suspected them of being 
printer’s devils. And yet here is a folio 
incunable, bound in half leather over oak 
boards, 104 leaves, all hand set and printed 
by the nuns in a convent outside Florence, 
“apud sanctum Jacobum de Ripoli.” What 
is the subject of the book? A religious 


treatise written in classical Latin? No, it 


The McPherson Room where students use the 
rare books housed on open shelves as well as 
the record player and other illustrative materials. 
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Dr. Foster instructs his printing class in the 
Perkins Room. Here they are looking at the 
Kelmscott CHAUCER, Updike’s ALTAR BOOKS 
and Goudy’s ALPHABET. 


is a history of Alexander the Great, by 
Quintus Curtius Rufus, and printed in 
the vulgate! As early as 1478, too, “way 
down there in Italy,’ while Gutenberg was 
still deeply involved in Germany with all 
his law suits. Nothing slow or dull about 
women! Whether a student is reading 
Mary Astell’s “Serious Proposal to Ladies” 
(1696) or Abigail Adams’ strong wifely 
diatribes in her letters to the ever-traveling 
John, or of Lillian Gilbreth’s life as the 
‘mother of the dozen’ and engineer of 
Automation, the first woman to receive 
the Washington Award “conferred upon 
an engineer by fellow-engineers for ac- 
complishments which pre-eminently pro- 
mote the happiness, comfort and _ well- 
being of humanity,” she knows that the 
Macpherson Collection can always reveal 
fresh and stimulating and primary sources 
for theses, term papers, or an hour’s good 
reading. A brochure about this collection 
and a mimeographed list of titles are avail- 
able upon request. 

Two years after her commencement, one 
of our graduates was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident. Her classmates started an 
endowment for the library. Each year we 
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buy books in Elizabeth’s field of intcrest, 
Contemporary Poetry. This Snider Col- 
lection, started in 1936, was the beginning 
of such memorial funds. Since then we 
have added, with special memorial book- 
plates, books in the fields of The Theatre, 
Women in Sociology, and most recently 
a specialization in Herman Melville. 

We think it is quite appropriate that a 
woman’s college have a Juvenilia Collec- 
tion, especially at Scripps, with nursery 
school education one of our major inter- 
ests. Not large, this group of children’s 
books is half historical, half modern, each 
only representative of its time. Here are 
three original horn-books as well as origi- 
nal battledores and abecedariums of the 
18th and early 19th centuries, alongside 
the latest Caldecott and Newbery award 
books. Here, too, is a complete set of Laura 
Ingalls Wilder, bought for our American 
Social Literature classes, urgently recom- 
mended by the professor who had discov- 
ered them when hunting in the Claremont 
County Branch Library for books to read 
to his own youngsters at home. Our 
Perkins collection of rare books is also 
rich in children’s books, particularly those 
of Kate Greenaway, all of whose original 
French almanacs are here. Precious is the 
only word for them. 

Led by these Kate Greenaways we at 
last find ourselves in the midst of our 
largest Special Collection, the John I. 
Perkins’. These 6,000 books and manu- 
script letters have their own emphases in 
various subject fields, collections within 
collections. Here are just enough originals 
to give fact and thrill to the history of 
the recorded word as dramatically pictured 
in our Gutenberg stained-glass window: 
cuneiform tablets; two large pieces of 
papyrus covered with legible hieroglyphics 
(one clearly shows a drake riding on un- 
troubled waters, but that was long before 
CLA assignments like this!); a palm leaf 
book; manuscripts, including a thirteenth 
century Bible, early fifteenth century Pon- 
tificale, a sixteenth century Gradual, each 
on vellum, with complete text, heavily 
illuminated, and each in its contemporary 
binding. Among the dozen or so incun- 
abula is a 1473 History of the World by 
Vincent of Beauvais, tutor to the children 
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TONIGHT | SLEEP SECURE 


BY GRAC DUNKLEY 


Mine Has been a big task but finally it is finished. My ca has been cleansed of 
everything controversial, immoral or profane. The shelves look a bit depleted but 
I'm sure I can spread the remaining books to fill the physical gaps. And tomorrow__? 
Yes, tomorrow I can sit behind my desk and face anyone who might enter these 
doors, knowing he will find nothing, absolutely nothing on my shelves. 

I hated to cancel my subscription to the Nation and the New Republic. However, 
they have only themselves to blame for stating so frankly they are magazines of 
opinion. Now, how shall I answer John Freen from our high school when he asks 
for the most recent issues? I wish he weren’t such a stickler for getting more than 
one opinion on an issue. Oh well—I can always say its beyond his reading level. 

I disliked calling my paper boy and canceling the library subscription to the 
Daily Crier. 1 did enjoy reading the syndicated columnists and I was glad they 
supported President Eisenhower in his viewpoint on United Nations and UNESCO. 
It was a challenge to me to read the other papers too, at least it gave me the opportunity 
of reading other editorial views and making my own decisions. The deed is done— 
and I just could not have the woman from that organization coming in again and 
making an issue of it. Fie-fie on you Peter Zenger. Go back to your grave. 

The books were a little bit more difficult for I had to check each line so carefully 
sometimes I had to take the line out of context in order to find what others insist 
is there! A few authors gave me some trouble since I could not prove their political 
affiliations, so, to be sure I withdrew them all. 

And then when I am in the middle of my task, President Eisenhower had to make 
his speech at Dartmouth on Book Burning. He doesn’t mean me, for I am only acting 
in the interest of my community and letting the few decide what is good for all. 

Yes—tonight I shall sleep secure. If the ghosts of Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Abraham Lincoln or Woodrow Wilson walk abroad to 
disturb my slumbers I can quiet them with the words “these times are different,” 
and after all I must eat and pay my bills. But what if they should insist that—it is 
the principle that counts? I have no answer—I must spend this night—thinking 
up the answer. 


. nothing, absolutely nothing, on my shelves." 





DISTRICT MEETING DIGEST 


GOLDEN EMPIRE DISTRICT 


THE ANNUAL meeting of the Golden Em- 
pire District of the California Library 
Association was held on the campus of the 
University of California at Davis, Cali- 
fornia, on March 27, 1954. The president, 
Mr. J. R. Blanchard, called the meeting 
to order and extended greetings to the 
assembled librarians and to non-librarian 
guests. 

Mr. Edwin Castagna, president of the 
California Library Association, spoke on 
the subject, “C.L.A. in 1954.” He dis- 
cussed the following goals: To study 
statements of standards for public and 
other libraries; to bring performance up 
to these standards; to survey all informa- 
tional resources of California and plan for 
coordination; to defend intellectual free- 
dom; to strengthen the California Library 
Association by increased membership and 
increased participation of the member- 
ship; to study and evaluate training for 
librarianship; to sharpen political skills 
to meet the challenge of our growing 
state. 

Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, State Li- 
brarian, addressed the group on “The 
State Library in 1954.” Mrs. Zimmerman 
emphasized the advisability of long-range 
planning for small as well as large librar- 
ies. She pointed out that large libraries 
can make their plans as part of city or 
county master-plans, while small libraries 
may ask for state assistance in making 
surveys preliminary to long-range _plan- 
ning. Mrs. Zimmerman described the 
studies being made in the various depart- 
ments of the State Library. Training, 
rotation of jobs, mechanization, and job 
surveys to divide clerical from _profes- 
sional duties, will all result in improved 
service. The Union Catalog will soon be 
up-to-date, and a revision of the A.L.A. 
Interlibrary Loan Code will possibly be 
undertaken. The Open House held this 
year for members of the Legislature was 
highly successful and will probably be- 
come an annual event. 


Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, Golden Empire 
District Vice President, reported for the 


C.L.A. Membership Committee. Ten new 
members had been received. 

Mrs. Dorothy Drake, American Library 
Association Membership Chairman, 
Golden Empire District, presented the 
advantages of A.L.A. membership. 

Mr. Ralph Blasingame, Assistant State 
Librarian, spoke on “New Librarians for 
1954.” He pointed out that recruitment 
is an individual problem rather than a 
problem for the library schools. Even if 
the schools were filled, more candidates 
should be available for selection. Mr. 
Blasingame reported that the Sacramento- 
Davis Recruitment Committee has been 
expanded to cover the Golden Empire 
District. State help has been asked for 
in order to reach all the public schools in 
the area. 

Dr. J. Periam Danton, Dean of the 
School of Librarianship, University of 
California, spoke on the policies and prob- 
lems of the school. Dr. Danton stated that 
the school now has the largest enrollment 
in its history and is feeling the need of 
increased space and funds. He indicated 
that communications to the University 
from outside, expressing the need for 
more trained librarians, could be an im- 
portant influence. 


Mr. Frederick A. Wemmer, Librarian 
of Sacramento County Library, gave a 
talk on “Voluminous Victorians and 
What To Do With Them, a Problem in 
Regional Cooperation.” Mr. Wemmer ex- 
plained a plan whereby one library would 
undertake to house the complete works of 
one or more prolific authors, with other 
libraries taking complete sets of other 
authors. In this way an author’s works 
would be complete in one place (indicated 
in a central directory or union catalog) 
and there would no longer be scattered in- 
complete sets and unnecessary duplication. 

Luncheon was held at California Inn 
on the campus. Both before and after 
luncheon, elephant trains toured the cam- 
pus. The old and the new and the cam- 
pus. 


Mrs. Phyllis Dalton welcomed the 
group as it reconvened for the afternoon 
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session. She introduced Mr. James Koping 
of the Stockton Public Library, who was 
program chairman. Mr. Koping led a 
panel discussion on “The Booktrade and 
Libraries.” 

The interesting discussion brought out 
ways in which librarians could make book 
orders easier for the dealer to handle, ex- 
plained the relationship between discounts 
and service, and described some of the 
difficulties that book dealers encounter in 
locating books and filling orders. 

Katherine Kaye, Secretary 


GOLDEN GATE DISTRICT 


The Golden Gate District annual meet- 
ing was held in Richmond Memorial 
Auditorium, March 20, 1954. Three hun- 
dred forty-one registered, with another 
150 conservatively estimated as in attend- 
ance at the session. 

Morning sessions covered demonstra- 
tions of audio-visual and _ reproducing 
equipment—slide, filmstrip, motion pic- 
ture projectors, tape recorders, transcrip- 
tion players, Verifax, Zerography, micro- 
film, Coutoura and Constat, diffusion 
transfer copying, and opaque micro-text. 

District Pres. Elmer Grieder conducted 
the brief business meeting. CLA President 
Castagna described CLA’s “Goals for 
1954.” Carma Zimmerman, State Librar- 
ian, outlined current and planned State 
Library projects. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah 
Bartlett previewed a future Sunday morn- 
ing radio program, an informal review of 
books available in local libraries. 

The afternoon session on “Libraries, 
Librarians, and Dollars,” consisted of a 
symposium: “Cost Factors in Lending 
Books,” by Rocco Crachi; “Can You 
Measure Reference Costs?” by Elizabeth 
Roth; “What Price School Libraries,” by 
DeVore Watt; “Story Telling—Is_ It 
Worth It,” by Leona Garvey; “Library’s 
Dilemna, Finance,” by Laurence J. 
Clarke. 

Elizabeth B. Roth, Secretary 


YOSEMITE DISTRICT 


More than 125 members attended the 
annual meeting of the Yosemite District 
of the California Library Association at 


the Hacienda Motel in Fresno April 3rd. 

With Miss Helen Bird, the district’s 
president, presiding, the morning session 
included a welcome by Mrs. Margaret G. 
Van Dussen, the Fresno County librarian, 
a short business meeting, and three speak- 
ers, including Edwin Castagna, the asso- 
ciation’s president; Mrs. Carma R. Zim- 
merman, state librarian, and Dr. Dallas A. 
Tueller, a Fresno State College associate 
professor of social science. 

Topics of the speakers at the morning 
session included “California Needs All 
Its Librarians,” Castagna; “News and 
Views From the State Library,” Mrs. 
Zimmerman, and “The Librarian in the 
Political Process,” Dr. Tueller. 

Following a luncheon honoring Miss 
Blanche Galloway, the Madera County 
librarian who recently retired after 30 
years of service, the afternoon session fea- 
tured a symposium on the techniques of 
recruiting “Future Librarians for Cali- 
fornia.” Miss Helen Robbins was the 
moderator. 

These speakers were followed by two 
discussion groups on “What Shall Our 
Program Be?” Jackson Carty, Librarian, 
Fresno Junior College, was the leader of a 
discussion on the recruiting program 
within high schools and colleges, and 
John Ward, Madera County Librarian, 
led a discussion on the program within 
public and special libraries. Both groups 
then met together for concluding reports 
and recommendations. 

The meeting was arranged by the dis- 
trict officers, Miss Bird, president, Vir- 
ginia West, Vice president and Carty, 
secretary. The participating committee 
chairmen included Natalie Lapike, nomi- 
nating; Virginia West, membership; and 
Miss Robbins, recruiting. 

Jackson C. Carty, Secretary 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
District was opened April 24, 1954 at the 
National Orange Show Building, San 
Bernardino, California, by Miss Helen 
Luce, president. Miss Marjorie Donaldson, 
vice-president, presented announcements 
concerning California Library Association 
(District Meeting Digest . . . Page 266) 
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At opp MoMeENts for a number of years, 
now, we have paused to consider the 
great body of proverbs, platitudes, axioms, 
truisms, and the sayings of Poor Richard. 
There are so many of them and they con- 
tain such pieces and bits of human wis- 
dom—and folly—that we herewith suggest 
that some publisher with a great deal of 
money, who would like to gain a great 
deal of prestige, might subsidize and pub- 
lish a really complete dictionary of them. 

Think what an amazing amount of 
organization would be necessary for such 
a variety of material! Conceive, if you 
will, the outline of such a work, the keys 
and sub-keys, the footnotes to the foot- 
notes. The organization, alone, might take 
twenty years. The project fairly staggers 
our imagination, and that’s some stagger- 
ing. We would make only one concrete 
suggestion: that the last volume of the set 
be a dictionary of words contained in the 
truisms with page references. Here is a 
sample of what we mean: 


Ancestor—when poor, also honest. p. 
876 vol. 7 . 

Fall—something that pride goeth be- 
fore. p. 287 vol. 9 

Father, wise—one who knows his 
own child. p. 921 vol. 10 


Horse—Not to be changed in the 
middle of the stream. p. 199 vol. 11 


There might be a special section for 
those who take their truisms with much 
seriousness. This section would contain 
works of wisdom which seem to contra- 
dict each other: 


“Look before you leap,” see: “He 


who hesitates is lost.” 

“A penny saved is a penny earned,” 
see: “Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained.” 

It might be well to consider the applica- 
tion of some of these words of ancient 
wisdom to our own generation: Thus, 
“Strike while the iron is hot” might well 


BY JOE BIGGINS 


be the acting principle of the iron workers 
labor union. Just as plumbers might take 
as professional advice the truism: “What 
is a workman without his tools?” 

Right about here we usually remember 
Emerson’s wonderful words: “A foolish 
consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.” Not wanting to be a ‘little mind, 
we resolve not to be foolishly consistent. 
Then we begin to wonder about that 
word ‘foolish.’ At this point we become 
a great mind by outlawing consistency 
altogether. And if we outlaw consistency, 
why pay any attention to any of these 
other old saws? 

Finally we become confused by this 
whole body of wise sayings. We decide 
about proverbs, just as we decided about 
fiction after we had read some of the late 
novels, that we might just as well write 
our own. By now we have read enough 
of them and thought about them enough 
to form a philosophy by which to be 
guided. We might even write it into a 
quatrain, just as a certain Marquis of 
Montrose did, back in the seventeenth 
century. Then we can get busy ‘living it 
up’ again, just as the good Marquis did. 
His quatrain, we think, is a very good 
one: 


“He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his desserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all.” 


There are those who might think that 
the Marquis had a little mind and that 
he was foolishly consistent. But all of us 
must concede that he believed in his own 
doctrine, perhaps, with too great a belief. 
He had “put it to the touch to gain or 
lose it all,” and had lost it all because he 
was of the group that sided against the 
Crown. 

He was hanged at age 44. 


Ah, Well. “Look before you leap!” 
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Books from the Rocky Mountains 


NEW CAXTON TITLES FOR SPRING 


Biography 
LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen Marek, E. L. Guirey and H. C. Nixon. This book traces 


the experiences of a group of prisoners of war in the Japanese prison camps of Umeda 
and Tsuruga. Even in privation they found time for laughter, until, finally, through 
sheer courage and ingenuity, they triumphed over their captors long before their liber- 
ation. 257 pages, large 12mo, 22 blk and white ils, mostly from rare photographs. 

May 15. 1954 $5.00 


THESE MEN MY FRIENDS by George Stewart. A series of recollections of World War II 
and the beginning of peace, by a writer who traveled into almost every corner of the 
globe during the war years. The author’s perception and deep sympathy toward all 
people lend color and warmth to these tales of travel and traveling companions on roads 
and air lanes throughout the world. 400 pages, large 12mo, Ready $6.00 


Economics 


THE ART OF CONTRARY THINKING by Humphrey B. Neill. Throughout his active busi- 
ness life Humphrey B. Neill has observed, researched, and recorded data from which 
he developed the Theory of Contrary Opinion. This he now expounds in his newest 
book, THE ART OF CONTRARY THINKING. 112 pages, large 12mo, paper a 

eady . 


Juvenile 


LOST BIRTHDAY by Else Fagrell. A story of the Australian bush country in 
which two little girls wander away from a sheep station and are lost on their joint 
birthday. Found by a faithful sheep dog, it is only after the lost birthday is remembered 
that the long-awaited party can proceed. [Illustrated by Julie K. Howard. 125 pages, large 
12mo, 6 blk and white ils. & spots, . March 20, 1954 $3.50 


THE WINGS OF DR. SMIDGE by Rose Philbrook. Smidge, the shoemaker, innocently en- 
joyed his hobbies—circuses and science—until he won a house at Pamelot, two thousand 
miles from home. There the townspeople decided him “queer”—and dangerous when 
he terrified them one morning by flying around on a bird they did not believe existed. 
A completely charming book for children which adults can enjoy. Illustrated by Jim 
Bolen. Approx. 150 pages, 8vo, illustrated, with 26 full page illustrations and many spots 
from drawings. June 10 1954 $3.50 


HORSES ARE FOR WARRIORS by William E. Sanderson. The adventures of Lame Wolf, 
the courageous and crafty youngest warrior of the Nez Perce who brings about the adop- 
tion of the horse by his tribe. He dares the ridicule of his village to bring them their 
greatest wealth—the ancestor of our spectacular Appaloosas of today. 184 pages, large 
12mo, 15 blk and white, 1 color, by Pers Crowell. April 15, 1954 $3.50 
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SUBSTANTIAL WORLD 


. (from Page 249) 


we purchased a book for our department 
which held me enthralled through all of 
its more than six hundred pages. BIG 
TIGER AND CHRISTIAN by Fritz 
Muehlenweg is a long book, thick enough 
to discourage the most omnivorous reader. 
But I knew five or six boys that I was 
certain would rejoice in the book. And I 
had every reason to expect to have as many 
such readers from year to year. The 
mother of one of the boys, number one on 
my special list, included the book in her 
vacation packet. I awaited their return 
and his response most eagerly, but my 
eagerness was turned to disappointment. 
The boy had refused to open the book. 
It was a shattering blow, but I was still 
confident that this was a tale he would 
enjoy. The next time he came to the 
library I suggested the book again, telling 
him that I was positive that he would 
enjoy it, and that I wanted him to give the 
book another chance on my “say-so.” I 
told him that if he honestly found it dull 


Book Jacket Covers 


Save Dollars by 
Substituting for lacquering of books. 


Use of Call No. Label (instead of 
hand lettering book spines). 


No cutting and pasting in of synopsis. 

Eliminating about 75% of re-binding. 
Western Office: 

3327 Motor Ave., Los Angeles 34, Cal. 


Please send 
(0 Complete information, prices 


(1) +Bro-Dart’s 1954 Catalog 
Your name 
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and over-long that I would never mention 
the book to him again. He accepted the 
bargain, neither grudgingly nor enthu- 
siastically, but from former experience he 
felt that I was being sincere with him. 
The book is well launched now. He gave 
a book report on it at school and it is now 
making the rounds of one of our junior 
high schools. 

A word here about story-telling, another 
of the children’s librarian’s methods of 
introducing children to literature. As 
much as the story itself, the language in 
which the story is told is important. In 
listening to a well-told story the child 
hears his language in its most beautiful 
and noble form. There is no place in story- 
telling for the commonplace use of lan- 
guage, for clichés, for words from which 
all of the juice has been extracted because 
of constant use. Today with their ears so 
incessantly bombarded with the hackneyed 
and ordinary, children have a great need 


o « « Buy 
“BOUND TO STAY BOUND" 
Prebound Books 


Catalogs and Price Lists 


Sent Upon Request 


New Method 
Book Bindery 


Inc. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


to hear their language used in the finest 
style possible. 


(Substantial World . . . Page 260) 


University of North Carolina 

Law Building Addition, Manning Hall 
CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 
Librarian: Lucille Elliott 


Architect: Raymond H. Weeks, Inc. 
General Contractor: King-Hunter, Inc. 


FIRST IN A SERIES 
OF DISTINGUISHED, MODERN 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


The University of North Carolina’s Manning Hall 
is one of the distinguished modern American librar- 
ies which have selected VMP bookstacks and library 
equipment. We consider it an honor to have played 
a role in the creation of this notable structure dedi- 
cated to the advancement of education in America. 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Colorful VMP library book- 
stack equipment catalog. Write Dept. CL-6 
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Save money by having your books 
bound at the ANGWIN BOOK 
BINDERY. You pay our reasonable 
prices, no shipping charges, and our 
pick-up service saves you the trouble 


of packing books. 


ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 
ANGWIN, CALIF. 
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SUBSTANTIAL WORLD 
- . - (from Page 259) 


Not long ago a young Chinese mother 
came into the library with her two pre- 
school children and asked that they be 
allowed to attend the story hour. “I am a 
student at the university,” she said, “but 
you can hear how I talk English.” “I want 
my children to listen to you story tellers so 
that they will hear proper English.” Here 
was an educated mother who spoke Eng- 
lish brokenly and with a heavy accent, 
seeking every possible opportunity for her 
young children to hear the correct use of 
the language that was to be their own. 


In all of this it is well to remember 
what was said by Frances Clarke Sayers 
in a paper read before The Library Insti- 
tute held at the University of Chicago in 
August, 1947. Mrs. Sayers said: “All 
people are not ‘born’ readers. And for 
many people the extension of knowledge 
and experience through reading may never 
exist. Such peoples draw their knowledge 
from direct experience, or from sources 
which are inherently right for them.” 
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Because of this, Mrs. Sayers goes on to 
warn us of the danger of reducing so 
much reading material to the lowest level. 

But we are all agreed that easy access 
to books is one of the most important 
factors in a child’s response to reading. | 
remember one young woman who grew 
up in a city with excellent school libraries 
and librarians and with an equally fine 
public library children’s department. She 
said that it would be difficult indeed to 
remain indifferent to books in such an 
atmosphere. The answer, I think, is there, 
clear enough for all of us to read. 


SCRIPPS’ WINDFALLS 
. . . (from Page 252) 


of Louis IX, an item important to our 
sophomore humanities. Of course, our 
original Gutenberg Leaf, this one bound 
in full morocco case bearing A. Edward 
Newton’s bookplate, is in itself best evid- 
ence of Gutenberg’s contribution, the crea- 
tion of an art seemingly born perfect. 
Important to our printing classes and to 
all lovers of beautiful books, is the William 
Morris Collection begun with his Kelm- 
scott Press editions in the Perkins Collec- 
tion. Of the 52 books printed at his Press, 
we now have 49, thanks to students and 
friends who have added a title now and 
then. Many of these are in Doves Press 
bindings. These Press books, together with 
Morris’ literary contributions in books and 
pamphlets, a few original drawings, some 
original proof-sheets bearing his correc- 
tions, and books about Morris, many 
coming to us only last week as part of 
another collection, make this truly a 
distinguished feature of the library. 
These books, and all others in the Col- 
lections, serve as laboratory material for 
our humanities program. One whole after- 
noon, for instance, the Printing Class will 
be in the Perkins room looking at all our 
Bruce Rogers items. Under the guidance 
of the professor they study the problems 
and solutions of good book design, the 
evidence there before them, carrying them 
far beyond the theory of design. Our 
Printers have access, also, to the Frederic 
W. Goudy Collection of books, broadsides, 
and his type for which we have his origi- 
(Scripps’ Windfalls . . . Page 262) 
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SCRIPPS’ WINDFALLS 
. .. (from Page 261) 


nal drawings, paper and metal patterns, 
as well as the matrices. Mr. Goudy de- 
signed six fonts of type for Scripps in 
1941. Another day the class in Romantic 
Poets may meet down there. On the large 
refectory table the librarian would have 
placed all the first editions and association 
items of Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Byron for their perusal. 

There are many collections within this 
Perkins-collection: fine bindings, book 
decoration, books about books, fine presses 
from Aldus to Grabhorn; subject fields 
such as Californiana, Americana, English 
and American literature, book illustration. 

There are additional specializations, 
some by purchase. some by gift: T. S. Eliot, 
Richard Doddrige, Blackmore, Hartley 
Burr Alexander, Helen Gentry, now repre- 
sented by first editions, association items, 
letters, and memorabilia, are concentra- 
tions we expect to continue. 

Special Collections in our library give us 

(Scripps’ Windfalls . . . Page 270) 
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BODY BEAUTIFUL .. . (from Page 247) 


stood handing the books, three at a time, 
to one of the men who was loading them 
onto the truck. The man was able to keep 


| up with the untiring librarian for only a 


few minutes. Pretty soon he asked, in a 
somewhat sheepish voice, “Could you 


hand me them books two at a time, 


ma'am? They get sort of heavy after a 
while.” 

Here then are the answers for the young 
girl graduate. Here are the replies to the 
seeker after the stream-lined figure. Where 
but in librarianship will you find employ- 
ment that will tighten your muscles, slim 
your figure, stretch your limbs, and 


M straighten your shoulders, and do it all 
| without a moment’s exertion beyond your 


daily tasks of shelving, filing, sorting, 
checking, receiving, or cataloging books? 

These are not important points perhaps, 
and should not be placed above the higher 
reasons for entering the profession of |i- 
brarianship, such as love of people, love of 
books, or any of the other more lofty 
motives that are sometimes mentioned. 
But perhaps they are important enough 
to be worth mentioning, and being made 
a part of our recruitment program. Per- 
haps we too should go from college to 
college, interviewing library assistants and 
other interested students, and pointing out 
to them that if they enter the profession 
of librarianship they may never make a 
fortune, but they will surely be happy, and 
if nothing else they will be given one of 
the finest opportunities in the world to 


develop both mind and body. 


Each day will bring new books, new 
people, and the stimulus of a new adven- 
ture. And each day will bring with it its 
own healthful found of calisthenics. You 
will never be rich, you starry-eyed adoles- 
cent, if you enter our professional ranks; 
but your mind will be constantly stimu- 
lated, and you will have a wonderful 
opportunity to develop and preserve the 


body beautiful. 


We like the man with the Spanish 
accent who has his books “prolonged” 
instead of renewed. 


—Pasadena “Grapevine.” 
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SHE JUST RECEIVED HER 
PERMANENT APPOINTMENT 
AS L/BRAR/AN IN THE 
LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY ! 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING POSITIONS AVAILABLE WRITE 


Los Angeles County Public Library 


322 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, California 
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DISTRICT MEETING DIGEST 

. . - (from Page 255) 
membership, pending legislation of in- 
terest to librarians, and a recommendation 
to endorse President Eisenhower’s ap- 
pointment of L. Quincy Mumford as Li- 
brarian of Congress, by telegram. 

The president of The California Li- 
brary Association, Edwin Castagna spoke 
briefly on CLA in 1954, presenting a 
six-point program. 

Mrs. Carma Zimmerman, State Librar- 
ian, president elect of CLA brought greet- 
ings to the conference, and spoke of the 
library in the political process “in the 
good sense of the word.” 

Dr. Abbott Kaplan, associate director 
of the Institute of Industrial Relations 
and assistant director University Exten- 
sion, University of California at Los An- 
geles was speaker of the morning. His 
address was presented from the stand- 
point of the adult educator speaking to 
the librarian “As Others See Our Job.” 
Using adult education as his example, 
Dr. Kaplan pointed out the fallacy of 
claiming numbers of adult groups as 


The Amazing Sta-Put Book End 
For books of all sizes; Save space 
and bindings; Floced bases pre- 
vent scratches and are quiet to 
use. No. 30 Colors: Grey, Tan 
and Olive Green. 


$0.30 Per End — Net — Prepaid 


THE STA-PUT LINE 
7121 Olive Ave. 
LONG BEACH 5, CALIF. 
Phone: MEtcalf 3-5949 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN 


proof of a good job. Starting with people 
on the level at which one finds them, they 
must be carried into a better program of 
learning. The task ahead for libraries, he 
concluded, was leadership in the com- 
munity. 

Following Dr. Kaplan’s address, the 
tape recording, It’s All There, from the 
Living Generation series, part of the 
American Library Association program 
in Adult Education, was presented. 

At luncheon, the conference divided by 
special interests into small groups. Six- 
teen sections including such groups as 
Trustees, Clerks, Children’s Librarians, 
Branch Librarians, Intellectual freedom 
formulated questions for the panel to 
discuss at the afternoon meeting. Panel 
members were Dr. Eugene Johnson, 
Moderator; Mrs. Norma Yocum, Presi- 
dent, Trustees section, CLA; Edwin T. 
Coman, Librarian; Donald C. Anderson, 
Councilman, Redlands; Mrs. Hilda Hei- 
fetz, Library User; John McCoy, Super- 
visor of Public Relations; Fluor Corpora- 
tion. Typical of the questions and answers 
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BOOKS 
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in our own 
distinctive and 
imaginative bindings 


CARL J. LEIBEL 
5639 MELROSE AVENUE 


LOS ANGELES 38, CALIFORNIA 
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SJOSTROM of PHILADELPHIA 
is celebrated nationwide for making 
the library furniture with the fresh design. 
It is furniture with a message. It's 
Moai furniture. See the 210 FREELINE 
library table. This pioneer is completely 


apronless. Write us for circular C-531. 


a California by: 


AUSTIN-BENTLEY SEATING CO. HEALEY & POPOVICH 


529 N. LA CIENEGA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 1703 FULTON, FRESNO, CALIF. 


AUSTIN SAFE & DESK COMPANY THE BROOKMAN COMPANY 
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DISTRICT MEETING DIGEST 
. . . (from Page 246) 
discussed are the following: 

1. How to make government officials and 
the public conscious of rising costs in 
prices of books and postage rates as one 
reason for the need of more money for 
libraries? 

Answer—“To keep the public and gov- 
ernment officials informed of rising costs, 
it is suggested that you study the pro- 
cedures being followed in local and 
Southern California schools that call at- 
tention to similar increases. A study of 
how your local and county officials handle 
the problem in relation to the City Coun- 
cil and County Board of Supervisors 
would be of value. A planned series of 
news stories in the local papers issued 
through the cooperation of the city editor, 
or reporter who covers library activities, 
will prove beneficial. Each library should 
make its own plan for news releases, and 
see that news events, feature stories, etc., 
are prepared for the press.” (Mr. McCoy) 

2. “According to Dr. Kaplan’s talk, 
‘Libraries are the sanctuaries of ideas and 
free discussion —To what extent are you 
willing to support your librarian in this 
ideal? Would you support your librarian’s 
plan for local group discussions of contro- 
versial issues such as Unesco, McCarthy- 
ism, Russia?” 

That public libraries shall provide in- 
formation on both sides of controversial 
subjects is basic and sincere effort to 
make this ideal a reality should be the 
responsibility of every governing body. 

I do not believe that the responsibility 
to plan and conduct discussions on any 
subject should be assigned to the librarian. 
His job is to make available all the in- 
formation his budget will allow. He 
should cooperate with the Adult Educa- 
tion Dept. as they carry out their work. 

So far as the suitability of the library 
as the location for discussion groups is 
concerned, I doubt that many libraries are 
able to make such rooms available because 
of limited physical space. If conference 
rooms are available their use should not 
interfere with the normal and regular use 
of the library by its patrons. 


(Mrs. Yocum) 
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SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


657 Howard Street San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books we are prepared 
to give you quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, both Adult 
and Juvenile, at Library discounts. 


AZItne 3 


We specialize in subscriptions, to all pub- 
lications. We solicit your business. For 
Good Service and Lowest Prices contact 
your nearest News Company Branch. 


STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


We carry a large assortment of inks, pens, 
pencils, rubber bands, paper clips, stapling 
machines and supplies, blank and loose leaf 
books, tablets, files, binders, etc. 


Try us for your next order. Library discounts. 
F.O.B. your door. 


THE 
LOS ANGELES NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News Company, Inc. 


301 E. Boyd Street Los Angeles 13, California 





POSITIONS OPEN 


LIBRARIAN I 


Deadline for filing for Civil Service examination 
for Librarian I is June 15, 1954. Interested library 
school graduates should contact Personnel Office, 
City Hall, Santa Ana. 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN—Immediate opening in the 
Orange Public Library, for cataloger with one 
year’s training in accredited library school, and 2 
years’ cataloging experience. Salary range $300 - 
$360. Write City Librarian, Orange Public Library, 
Orange, California. 


BUSINESS LIBRARIAN 


Librarian needed as assistant in business & 
municipal Dep't. Salary $315 - $380. Experience in 
reference work and business library required. Apply 
Mrs. Grace Taylor Dean, Librarian. Sacramento 
City Library, Sacramento 14, California. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 


Pomona Public Library now has an opening for a 
versatile, ambitious, reference librarian. Needed 
immediately! Experience desirable but not necessary. 
Opportunity for advancement and _ professional 
achievement. Salary depends on candidate’s qualifica- 
tions. Apply Raymond M. Holt, Chief Librarian, 
Pomona Public Library. ; 


WANTED—Librarian II, library degree and 2 years 
experience; Librarian 1, library degree, no experi- 
ence. Salaries effective July 1, 1954 are: 
Librarian II $327 — $360 
Librarian I $311 — $343 
Apply San Bernardino County Civil Service, 
236 Third Street, San Bernardino, California 


BUYER’S DIRECTORY 





FLORACHROMES: true Californiana. Display 
prints, projection slides, by BROOKING TATUM, 
Burlingame. 


LEGAL BOOK STORE, 106 S. Broadway, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif., Law, Reference, Crime, Civil 
Service. 


POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO., INC., 38 Union 
Sq., New York 3, New York. Polish books; Polonica 
in English. 

WILLIAM P. WREDEN, BOOKS, MSS., 405 Kip- 
ling St., Palo Alto, Calif. Out-of-Print Californiana. 











Professor J. Ballantine of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics likes to recount the 
story of the horse that could read. One 
volume in particular, however, seemed to 
cause trouble. The book was a geometry 
and whenever it was held in front of the 
horse, the noble creature shied. 

The moral of Ballantine’s tale is that 
“One should not put Descartes before the 
horse.” — Univ. of Washington “Library 
Information.” 
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a constant and rich source for exhibits, for 
open-case exhibits. By the printed labels 
in each case our students are urged to take 
books out of the case, to browse through 
them or to check them out. 

Each of these groups of books herein 
mentioned appears to be a Special Collec- 
tion, separate and distinct from the regular 
library. In most cases the books are now 
segregated, are housed in special sections 
of the library. Our library is too small 
for this scattering of materials. That is 
why all these books have been catalogued 
in such a manner that eventually they may 
find their way to one of two places— 
either to the regular shelves, or to a 
treasure room. When will this be? When 
the treasure room wing is added to our 
library. Then indeed will our collections 
become one, one “pleasure dome” labora- 
tory for the students of the Humanities. 





Circulation area—informally treated—takes advantage of 
excellent light for catalog, oes 2 and reading areas. 


Topeka Selects Library Bureau 
Equipment for New Building 


Library Bureau’s Plan- 
ning Service gave tech- 
nical help to both the 
Librarian and the Archi- 
tects of the Public 
Library of Topeka, 
Kansas. The Authori- 
ties feel well repaid for 
their confidence in plac- 
ing this responsibility in 
Library Bureau hands. 
The equipment for every 
room and department 
makes this an outstand- 
ing achievement in in- 
formal and functional 
appointments. 


Informal reading area ... record shelving alcove in background. 
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a new source 
for technical books 


Vroman’s, the West’s leading book dealer, 
announces establishment of a Technical Book 
Division. All of the technical books of all the 
major publishers now are available at Vroman’s. 
For efficient service, address your orders to: 


VROMAN'S 
Technical Book Division 
367 South Pasadena Ave. 
Pasadena 2, Calif. 


Vroman’s welcomes inquiries regarding this 
new service to libraries. We shall be glad to send 
further information and discount schedules on 
request. Vroman’s also is able to advise you as — 
to your needs in the field of technical books. 


apie. 9 
V ROMAN'S 
Trade and Library Books of All Publishers 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


383 South Pasadena Ave. 
Pasadena 2, Calif. 
SYcamore 3-919! RYan 1-7461 
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